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struggles waged by West Coast farm workers, also 
in the San Francisco maritime and general strike of 
1934. From 1935 to 1937 he was the Daily Worker cor- 
respondent in Michigan, the period of upsurge of strug- 
gles for industrial unionism, among them the famous sit- 
down strike of the automobile workers at the General 
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Hying to turn back the clock of history to the times of 
the cold war, to hostility and international tension, in 
particular, by conducting anti-Soviet slander campaigns 
over the issue of human rights. In “USSR — USA Trade 
f> Unions Compared’’ , George Morris exposes the initiators 



of those cumpaigns in which the reactionary union bu- 
reaucracy of America are taking an active part. 

George Morris analyses the rote and status of the 
unions in the two countries — under capitalism and under 
socialism. He brings out their attitude to the socio- 
economic issues and to the problems uppermost in the 
minds of men — war and peace, detente, friendship and 
mutual understnading among nations. 
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FOREWORD 



Anti-Soviet propaganda has been like a running-sore in United 
States publicity and literature since the Socialist Republic came into 
existence more than 60 years ago. But on no aspect of Soviet life has 
there been so much ignorance as on the U.S.S.R’s unions, their role and 
work. Much of this is due to the propaganda of falsehoods deliberately 
fostered by the leadership of the American Federation of Labor since 
the days it was headed by Samuel Gompers and by George Meany’s 
administration since 1955 w'hen he became head of the merged AFL 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 

There was some contact with the Soviet trade unions during the 
earlier days of the CIO in contrast to the AFL’s rabid anti-Sovietism. 
This was a friendship that matched the U.S.-U.S.S.R. alliance against 
Hitler fascism. That cooperation was a strong influence for the founding 
of the World Federation of Trade Unions, uniting then almost all of the 
world’s major unions but the AFL. It was then, too, that the lirst U.S. 
trade union delegation, representing the CIO, visited the U.S.S.R. and 
brought back a report published by the CIO. 

In a foreword to the CIO’s report titled "Report of the CIO Dele- 
gation to the Soviet Union” Philip Murray, then President of the 
8 CIO, wrote: 


"Because we believe that unity between governments must be based 
on unity among peoples, we set about forging unbreakable unity among 
the working people of all countries and played a leading part in the 
formation of the World Federation of Trade Unions. 

“I consider this document of first-rate importance, not only for 
American labor but for till who are interested in knowing the truth 
about the Soviet trade union movement and in promoting friendship 
and understanding between the peoples of our two countries. Unfortu- 
nately, there are those who prefer to sow the seeds of distrust and suspi- 
cion, who magnify the social and cultural differences into unbridgeable 
gulfs, and who seek to divide rather than to unite the world. 

"It is my hope that this report will help to prevent the division of the 
world into hostile blocs and eliminate hostility against the great people 
whose cooperation was so essential to United Nations' victory, and 
whose continued friendship and cooperation is equally essential for a 
lasting peace and world prosperity.” 

Unfortunately, the spirit in which the above was written did not last 
long. Like many others of the top CIO leadership, Murray yielded to 
the poisoned air of the cold war and joined with Meany’s group in the 
AFL in support of U.S. imperialism's American Century perspective. 
But his words above, nevertheless, remain a timely plea for reason to 
American trade unionists. In about 35 years since those lines were 
published, the AFL-CIO door has not yet opened for the truth of the 
Soviet unions Murray called for. His plea against a world of "hostile 
blocs” and against hostility towards a people who sacrificed so much 
to defeat fascism, and his reference to those who "prefer to sow seeds 
of distrust” is like an accusing finger from the grave pointing straight 
at Meany & Co. and the reactionary 1 coalition of unreconstructed cold 
warriors, of which they are a part. 

It is in the interest of truth and understanding between the members 
of the two largest trade union movements in the world, so essential to 
make the declarations for peace and detente a reality, that this book is 
written. 1 chose the form of comparing the work of the two labor move- 9 


merits to drive home the gross injustice against the Soviet unions and 
people generally for more than 60 years and, above all, the injustice to 
the American trade union members because red-baitina and anti- 
Sovietism has been the major weapon of the reactionary bureaucracy 
in U.S. labor for perpetuating itself in power and the extremely unde- 
mocratic rule over much of the trade union movement of the U.S. 
And after all, aren’t the readers entitled to know something of the 
‘'free" trade unionism Meany and friends hold up as a model to the 
world, and even justify their cooperation with the Central Intelligence 
Agency to foist it on other peoples? 

In 43 years as writer and editor on trade union affairs of the Daily 
Worker (now Daily World), I paid several visits, some long, to the 
Soviet Union. Almost two years, from 1975 to 1977, 1 worked in the 
U.S.S.R. as Daily World correspondent. My main interest has been in 
the life of the workers and the work of the 122.8 million-member trade 
union movement. So my experience is not that of a tourist. 1 visited 
most republics, many factories, farms, power plants, construction sites 
gnd received courteous cooperation wherever 1 went. 1 am most 
thankful to the many activists and leaders, both managers and union 
leaders, district and Republic-wide officials who gave me generous time 
in interviews and to the department leaders and staff people of the All- 
Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), and, of course, 
to my wife Helen who often participated with me in the visits and 
interviews and was most helpful in preparation of the manuscript. 
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GEORGE [VIE W Y'S IRON CURTAIN 


A year after the 1975 Helsinki Conference of 33 European 
states plus the United States and Canada, with the signatures of Presi- 
dent Ford and General Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee and 
President of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet Presidium Leonid Brezhnev 
affixed to its declaration for peace, cooperation and closer contact 
among peoples, a delegation of Soviet trade unionists invited by the bi«r 
United Automobile Workers was denied visas by the U.S. Department 
of State. 

Such denials of visas lor Soviet delegations have been the practice 
tor many years, notwithstanding repeated invitations by the UAW since 
1 966 and by a number of other unions. There has, in fact, been an offi- 
cial ban on relations with the Soviet trade unions by the American 
Federation of Labor since the Russian Revolution more than 60 years 
ago. The ban continued since 1955 when the AFL and the Congress of 
Industrial Organisations merged. There was only a brief period of 
several years during World War II, until the “cold war" days, when the 
wall was breached by the friendly relations the CIO established with the 
U.S.S.R.'s unions. But that ended abruptly when the CIO leaders 
joined in the anti-Soviet cold war and McCartluism ran wild. 

Despite the official AFL-CJO ban on such contacts between U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. unions, a number of unions, among them some major 
organizations like the United Automobile Workers, the United Mine 
Workers, the American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men of North America, have pressed for such friendlv relationship, 11 


taking the position that, notwithstanding the different social systems 
of the two countries, the workers should know each other. 

On May 26, 1976, at a press conference, Frederik Brow n of the 
U.S. Department of State responding to questions regarding the denial 
of visas for Soviet trade unionists, said, “the reason for the denial of 
visas was because they were undesirable” — “undesirable because they 
are Communists. Brown added to his explanation: “In handling 
the visa applications we gave due weight to the view of the mainstream 
of unionized labor in the United States —the AFL-CIO leadership, 
George Meany, the President, that is. The view of George Meany on 
such matters stands much higher with the Department of State than 
the agreements signed by the U.S. in Helsinki.' 

Why has the U.S. labor movement's top bureaucracy objected to 
any relations with the Soviet unions for now three generations? What 
arc they afraid of? Why don't they want their members to sec or hear 
about the Soviet trade unions, or for that matter of the unions ot the 
other socialist countries? And why is the U.S. government that almost 
always ignores the AFL-CIO's economic and social programs, so atten- 
tive to Meany" s demand that the doors stay shut to Soviet union delega- 
tions? 

1 Against the background of the extensive growth of friendly con- 
tacts between unions in all countries and Soviet trade unions the Depart- 
ment of State's support of Meany s efforts to prevent Soviet trade union 
delegations from visiting the United States put the American Administration 
in such an awkward position that in August 1977 Congress passed a law 
relaxing the restrictions on visits by union representatives horn the U.S.S.R. 
and other socialist countries. After much stalling the American authorities 
gave permission tor several Soviet trade union delegations to visit the Unitec 
States on the invitation ot American labor unions. To prevent such contacts 
from developing further a number ot American legislators, spurred on by 
the AFL-CIO top bureaucracy, pushed through the U.S. Senate, in July 197, S, 
an amendment restoring a provision of the reactionary McCarran-Walter 
Act that forbids entry visas for “Communists. Marxists and persons con- 
nected with groups having similar convictions". Pressure by American public 
opinion led the National Coordinating Committee tor Trade Union Action 
and Democracy (TUAD) to annul that move by opponents of closer con- 
tacts between working people ol the two countries. The light over this 
question in the United States shows that the AFL-CIO leadership, backed 
by politicians who oppose detente and want a return to the cold war. is 
urging the Department of State to prevent Soviet trade union representatives 
12 from visiting the United States. — Kd. 


It should be borne in mind that denial of visas to trade union dele- 
gations of socialist countries is plainly discriminatory because for some 
years prior to the Helsinki conference, and more since, there have been 
U.S. -U.S.S.R. relations on trade and cooperation, and exchanges in the 
fields of science, education, culture, sport, projects in space, marine, 
health, medicine, and industrial safety. Why the exception in trade 
union relations? 

On its face the very question seems absurd. In 1 978 the Soviet trade 
unions had a membership of 122.8 million, nearly twice the 
membership of all Western European and U.S. unions combined. They 
have nearly 712,000 primary' units (work location branches) or 29 
national industrial unions. They have collective agreements, covering 
all workers in the U.S.S.R. — skilled, unskilled, engineers, scientists and 
professionals in all branches of industry and agriculture. 

It is, indeed, ridiculous for leaders of a trade union movement, that 
after nearly a century still represents less than 25 percent of the 
workers of the United States, to refuse to recognize an organized force 
six times bigger, with 98 percent of the workers organized. Member- 
ship is voluntary; there are neither closed nor union shop requirements, 
nor dues checkoff in the U.S.S.R. How senseless the refusal is can be 
further judged from the fact that today almost all unions of the Western 
countries, except for the U.S. unions following the AFL-CIO bureau- 
cracy's course, have friendly relations with the unions of the U.S.S.R. 
Today, unions in the U.S.S.R. maintain contacts with 161 union 
centers in 128 countries. To underscore the point, it is the AFL-CIO 
that is today isolated from the world trade union movement, because 
George Meany, arbitrarily and without even the consent of his own 
executive council, withdrew the federation from the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions, because even that Right-wing 
led international body was too “friendly” to Communists to suit him'. 

It would be an insult to the organized workers of the United States 
to say this senseless position of the AFL-CIO bureaucracy speaks for 
the mass of the membership. The plain truth is that in ail of the AFL- 
CIO history there has never been any form of even consultation of 
membership sentiment on international relations, not to speak of actual 
referendums. On the general issue of detente and peaceful co-cxistence 
with the Soviet Union, the 20-million organized workers of t he United 
States are not a bit different from the heavy majority shown in favor 
in many polls. International relations and foreign policy issues were 
always the province of a department in the general office of the AFL- 13 
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CIO in Washington, in the vest pockets of its presidents — Samuel 
Gompers in his time, William Green after him and then George Meany. 

The AFL-ClO's top bureaucracy has always harped on the allega- 
tion that the Soviet trade unions are “government organs’’, therefore 
not independent, to “justify" the refusal to have relations with them or 
even recognize them as unions. To make such allegations look plausi- fi 

ble, it is pointed out that the unions of the U.S.S.R. support the govern- 
ment. support its plans and production programs, are. in fact, involved 
in decisions of the plans, participate in mass emulation in production, 
vigorously encourage innovations and invention of labor-saving tech- 
nology, and other such activ ities. The fact that there are no strikes in the 
Soviet Union is also stressed as “evidence" to support their allegation. 

What would Meany & Co. expect from workers who became the 
masters of the social system: that they should oppose and disrupt the 
industry they now control; oppose the government made up of 
workers' and” farmers’ representatives; sabotage labor efficiency and 
oppose new technology; to strike establishments when the decisions 
on issues are in the hands of the workers and there are no owners 
against whom to strike? There is not a sign left of the pre-Revolution 
owners of industry and land. There arc no antagonistic class contra- 
dictions in socialist society which has marked the 6 1st anniversary 
of the October Revolution. 

In the United States, however, to uninformed workers, the line of the 
bureaucracy’s demagogy can have a plausible ring. Historically, in the 
U.S.. the menace workers had to combat for many decades is the 
company union, controlled by the employers, or employer agents. They 
were long sanctified in the laws of the U.S. It was not until the hard 
struggles of the 30s that laws were passed, but only partly, illegali/ing 
such fraudulent unions. 

The demagogs in Meany ’s crowd liken the hated company unions to 
allegedly government-controlled U.S.S.R. unions where workers are. in 
fact, their own employers and make the decisions in their own interest; 
where the unions must he involved in all plans, all legislation, all rules 
that have effect on wage plans, production norms, etc., and that in effect 
no such issues are settled without the agreement of the unions; and 
where a director of an enterprise is legally barred from discharging 
anyone unless he has the local union's agreement to do so. 

The top labor bureaucracy's real opposition is not so much over the 
procedures of the Soviet, or other socialist unions, as to the socialist 
system under which they work- -a system that makes strikes unneces- 


sary. Meany is hardly the person to complain of the absence of strikes. 

On December 10, 1955, addressing a luncheon of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers in New Work, Meany said: 

-It may interest you to know that I never went on strike in my life. 

I never ran a strike in my life. I never ordered anyone to run a strike 
in my life, never had anything to do with a picket line.” 

As for government control of unions, Meany belongs to the class of 
labor leaders in the United States who have shown very little real resi- 
stance to the post- World War II legislative trend that has step-by-step 
put unions in the United States under the government’s thumb. The 
Taft- Hartley Act, Landrum-Griffin Act, the so-called “right-to-work” 
laws in 19 states restricting the right to organize, and the laws in 
almost every' state restricting unions in many ways, including a ban on 
strikes by government employees, all add up to a book-full of legal co- 
des hamstringing unions. That is why for a quarter century the trade uni- 
on organisation in the United States has not passed the 25 percent rate. 

The issue, therefore, is not “free" and “independent” unionism, a* 
the Meany bureaucracy calls it, but the steadily increased pro-mono- 
poly government control over unions in the United States while in the 
U.S.S.R. the unions are the major mass organisation of the working 
class on which the socialist system is primarily based, hence the almost 
100 percent unionization in socialist lands. 

As for the sharp attacks of the Meany forces on the unions of the 
U.S.S.R. for their strong support of the five-year plans, economy in 
production, technological innovations and labor-saving organization of 
production, Meany himself once implied the answer. Addressing the 
AFL-CTO convention on Nov. 14, 1963, in New York, Meany said: 

“There is no longer any question in my mind as to the direction 
automation is going today. There is no dement of blessing in it. It is 
rapidly becoming the real curse in this society.” 

1 hat was a reaction to the steadily growing permanent unemploy- 
ment as the scientific-technological revolution was advancing rapidly. 

The number of unemployed is steadily growing because under capitalist 
United States, as Meany admitted, automation is not a “blessing” but 
a “curse". Under the system in which the Soviet trade unions work, the 
reverse is true. The more new technology, the greater the productivity, 
the greater the wealth for all the people, the greater the steadily rising 
real wages. Soviet workers know neither unemployment nor inflation. 

Conventions of the AFL-CTO have repeatedly decided to develop a 
drive for shorter hours as a means of absorbing unemployed workers. J 5 


Bui the resolutions arc just filet! in the AFL-CIO offices; there has been 
no concerted national drive or a national strike for shorter hours. 

As we uo along in this book, we will show that Soviet trade unions 
put to shame most U.S. unions by the democratic procedures in the 
USSR the high percentage involved in union activity, the major role 
they have in the political elections of the country, and the far tar gre- 
ater scope of union responsibility in every sector of the life of the 
people. The ■‘free'’ unions in capitalist America have no such right 01 

SCC Unions in capitalist and socialist countries differ. But they have 
common goals in some respects. A union m a capitalist country .that is 
loval to its historic progressive objectives, stnves to defend the rig 
workers, improve their living and working conditions; tights tor disar- 
mament and a world without wars, against racism and national oppres- 
sion. But while in capitalist countries unions must light for even the 
minutest advance, in socialist countries those goals, and very much 
more, are the program of all the people and the government 

Notwithstanding die difference, there is a very basic ground tor 
international labor unity and solidarity embracing unions of capitalist 
socialist and the developing lands that have emerged from colonial 
status not long ago. The basis is first of all in the common struggle tor 
peace and for an end of the armaments race. The issue cannot be 
avoided. In capitalist lands, and first of all in the United States, the 
workers are fully aware today that it is the threat of war and the gigantic 
expenditure caused by the arms race, that eats up a major part ot a 
country’s wealth and' product that should go for liftmg the peoples 
welfare, aggravates periodic recessions, causes inflation and growth ot 
the permanent army of unemployed. The socialist countnes, too, wh' c 
making tremendous progress, could do much better if they did not face 
the problem of armament expenditures tor defense rhe peoples of de 
vel oping countries would get far more substantial assistance and ad- 
vance more rapidly in a world that is assured of peace. 

Another advantage in international solidarity is the influence condi- 
tions in the lands of socialism can have as a pressure force for the 
people in capitalist lands, especially in terms of 

legislation affecting the lives of the people. Unity of tabor of all 'and L 
can be a powerful force against racism, national oppression and for 
progressive labor laws in all countnes. In the period of nsmg power and 
menace of multinational corporations, world-wide labor solidarity is 

16 very urgent. 


Such progress as was made in recent years towards breaking down 
the barriers that divide the workers of different countries, is therefore a 
most welcome development. The groundwork for cooperation among 
the unions in Western Europe has been laid to a certain extent. The 
atmosphere on the continent is improving for expansion of such coope- 
ration. However, the leaders of the AFL-CIO, the largest union in the 
capitalist world, are still obstructing the trend for world-wide unifica- 
tion and solidarity. 

The workers of the United States, who suffer from unemployment 
that seized the capitalist world, are most seriously hurt by the opera- 
tions of the multi-national corporations. With their real wages drop- 
ping compared to those of the workers in some other big capitalist 
countries, American workers need international solidarity as much 
as their mates in other countries do. 

It is unfortunate, that even persons in the U.S. labor movement, who 
generally take a progressive stand on various issues and are often 
critical of the reactionary bureaucracy around Meany, underestimate 
the urgency of a struggle for peace and, clpsely related to it, the need 
of all-inclusive world-wide labor solidarity. Many limit their progres- 
sivism to “pork-chop” issues within the union. Overlooked is 
the fact that since World War II, the Meany bureaucracy put 
anti-Sovietism and the ensuing militarisation of U.S. economy above all 
issues. No group outside the Pentagon itself has been more active for a 
bigger and bigger war bpdget than the Meany bureaucracy. The bookful 
of AFL-CIO convention resolutions for all sorts of socio-economic 
legislation has always been secondary to more funds for the Pentagon. 
Hence higher taxes, higher prices, less housing, more unemployment 
and denial along the entire line of the people’s needs. On the one hand, 
workers struggle hard through their unions and political action for sojne 
elementary improvements; on the other hand, those gains are nullified 
by anti-Sovietism and the armarpent drives actively supported by the 
Meany bureaucracy. That is not all. For many years the Meany bureau- 
cracy influenced the leaderships of some of the West European unions 
with its stranglehold on the International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions. Notwithstanding the AFL-CIO’s withdrawal from the ICFTU 
anti-Sovietism is still an influence among some West European labor 
circles and hampers further progress for labor unity. 

Labor internationalism can be a reality only if it brings together the 
organized workers under all existing systems. Currently there are three 
major international organizations — the World Federation of Trade 17 


Unions (WFTU), the largest, embracing the unions of socialist lands, 
and many of capitalist and developing lands; the ICFTU, mostly under 
social democratic leadership, and the World Confederation of Labor, 
which formerly united Christian unions, strongest in Latin America. 
There are other sections of organized labor not in any of the internation- 
als, like those of Japan. There are regional unaffiliated unifications of 
Arab, Black African and Latin American unions. What a powerful 
force the unification of some 350 million organized workers for peace 
and progress could be in the world! But the major underlying obstacle 
to unity is still die divisive influence of imperialism through instruments 
like the CIA with anti-Sovietism as the main ideological weapon. An 
understanding of the work and role of the unions in the socialist lands 
is therefore most essential to combatting this divisive influence of impe- 
rialism in the working class and its handmaidens of the Meany type. 

We will therefore examine the work and scope of the Soviet trade 
unions and how they compare with the unions under the leadership of 
the likes of George Meany. 


SCOPE OF UNIONISM 
IN THE U.S.S.R AND U.S. 

The overwhelming majority of the Soviet Union’s labor 
force is covered by collective agreements. There were 155,000 of them 
at the last count. One often hears in capitalist countries the question: 
why do the workers of a socialist country need a union? They have no 
capitalists to fight, there is no class enemy of any kind. It is true, as 
Lenin observed, “For the first time after centuries of working for others, 
of forced labor for the exploiter, it has become possible to work for 
oneself and moreover to employ all the achievements of modem tech- 
nology and culture in one’s work." 

The union is necessary, nevertheless, both to continue its traditional 
role as defender of the workers' interest as employees at the work loca- 
tion, and in its new role under socialism, as the major mass organiza- 
tion of the people through which control and implementation of all 
aspects of the socialist way of life is observed and developed. Workers 
in a capitalist country could not even dream of such extensive coverage 
by law of everything that relates to wages, hours, working conditions, 
19 safety, sanitation, health protection, conditions affecting women, youth. 


vacations and disputes. The rights and role of unions as detailed fully 
in Soviet law are far beyond the scope of even the longest negotiated 
labor contract in the United States. 

The union is needed to watch over observance of the law; to combat 
bureaucracy in management; to educate millions of unionists on their 
rights and responsibilities under the laws and the contracts; to spur 
productivity and to be the voice of the workers for improvements in 
every way possible. 

In a socialist society not everything is as smooth and serene as some 
may imagine. There are often differences and arguments over applica- 
tion of laws or plans, at the shop or higher level. There could be diffe- 
rences with management over safety provision, production norms, wage 
classifications, discharges, and hundreds of other matters. The union is 
needed and the shop organizations are kept very busy. 

Relations between the unions and management in the U.S.S.R. are 
regulated by a collective agreement, which includes the obligations of 
management as well as the obligations of the union and its members. 

It is not just a pledge. It has the force of law. In fact, the law on col- 
lective agreements suggests the minimum list of topics that should be 
covered in it. The agreement should examine. 

1. The carrying out of the production plan of the enterprise and 
extent of progress in the plant along scientific-tech no logical lines. That, 
of course, is fundamental because all other matters affecting the welfare 
of the workers, earnings, improvement of work conditions, bonuses, 
incentive payments, etc., depend on the state of the production plan of 
the enterprise under contract. 

2. Wages and payment of the various incentives and bonuses. This 
concerns a check on whether the combination of the various forms of 
remuneration, classification rates, incentives, bonuses and the rise in 
productivity brings earnings up to the planned increases. Many plants 
have their own wage schedules or incentive systems that must be 
checked annually, or even more frequently. 

3. Improvement of working conditions and social insurance. Under 
that heading come dozens of matters affecting conditions at the work 
place, with the union at the location involved through commissions on 
each topic. They are safety and sanitation (ventilation, restaurant provi- 
sion and the quality of the food and cooking — all sizable Soviet esta- 
blishments provide restaurants and hot meals very inexpensively); rest 
periods, plant clinic and other issues. Soviet unions administer the 
social insurance system except pensions, which are granted by state 19 


social security offices under the supervision of the unions. There is no 
unemployment insurance because there is no unemployment. 

4. Improvement of housing and living conditions, culture and servi- 
ces of the workers and their families. This covers obligation of the 
management over a wide area. Homes are built by management out of 
plant profits and allotted to workers on the basis of need and other 
considerations, with the unions necessarily participating in the distri- 
bution. The adequate provision of shopping and services like laundries, 
cleaners, transportation, are also items on the union’s list of concerns. 
The term “culture" has a broad meaning in the Soviet sense. It covers 
the plant club or Palace of Culture as the larger ones are usually 
called; whether it is properly staffed and equipped for amateur work 
in the arts, games, sports, music or choral groups; whether the plant 
library is adequate; whether after-school provision for children’s ac- 
tivities are adequate; whether film showings at the club are frequent 
enough. In many enterprises the state of the sport center and stadium, 
or the need of building one, may figure in negotiations. Tire Soviet 
factory union has a number of committees very much occupied with 
the above problems. 

5. The training and education of youth. . This relates to the strictly 
provided legal requirements for plants to arrange for newly employed 
youths to work under the guidance of veteran mechanics, to work only 
six hours daily if under 18, to encourage youths to continue schooling 
while working, to get time off to prepare for exams, with full pay. The 
idea that training and education of youth be part of a contract is unlike 
the usual practice in the U.S. where many unions, always fearful of 
additions to an already glutted labor market, look coldly towards inco- 
ming youth, and apprenticeship is usually stretched, as in construction, 
where unions have the power, to four years or longer. 

6. Improvement of working and living conditions for working 
women. That concerns observance of special laws barring certain un- 
healthful occupations for women, requiring the transfer of pregnant 
women to lighter work; providing for half hour periods every three 
hours to breastfeed a baby in the plant’s nursery; provision of child-care 
centers near the plant or residence, and other related problems. At this 
writing, plans are under way to enact a law providing a paid leave for 
working mothers until the child is a year old. 

The above is only the minimum list suggested for labor agreements, 
but it shows that the collective agreement under socialism is a contract 
20 affecting all aspects of the life of an entire plant community. It sets forth 


the obligations of management and the obligations of the workers 
towards carrying out the production plan of the enterprise; observance 
of discipline; reducing waste, suggesting ways to improve technology, 
efficiency and cooperate in every other way. The workers respond, as 
tire experience of more than six Soviet decades shows, because even 
those least politically conscious see that they are truly working for 
themselves. With every five-year plan for the country's economic 
development and annual renegotiation of the agreement, something 
is added to the plant’s community to make life better. 

In the U.S. the workers are covered in contracts only on working 
conditions, wages and related questions such as pensions. They hardly 
know each other when they pass out of the plant gate. Workers are 
strictly on their own on all other matters affecting their life and families. 

The above is only a bare outline of the scope of a collective agree- 
ment in the U.S.S.R. In recent years there has been a steady expansion 
of the role of the local union committee — (the primary unit in factory 
or other work location). It came with the broadening of union rights 
and their participation in distributing funds for material incentives, 
social and cultural undertakings, the construction of housing and the 
expansion of production. This will provide additional factors for both 
stimulation of production and further more rational ways to spend 
the part of the fund. Profits in the Soviet Union are not for any indi- 
vidual owners. They are simply an indication of production efficiency 
of an enterprise. 

Leonid Brezhnev, addressing the 16th Congress of the Trade 
Unions of the U.S.S.R. on March 21, 1977, dwelt on some of the basic 
aspects of the role of unions in the period of developed socialism. He 
had high praise for their work, but also had some criticism: “It some- 
times happens that the management and the trade unions ignore 
serious drawbacks, regard measures to improve labor conditions and 
safety as of minor importance, and tolerate neglect in meeting the ob- 
ligations written down in collective agreements,” said Brezhnev. 

He called attention to new legislation adopted on the AUCCTU 
initiative, strengthening labor protection and safety in the national 
economy. 

He also called greater attention to public catering and everyday 
services at industrial enterprises. He said: 

“In these matters, as indeed, in all the other matters affecting the 
interests of the man at work, the trade union committees should be 
more demanding and energetic. 21 


“Concern for man does not, of course, end and cannot end at the 
factory gate.” 

He listed the many social concerns of the worker and his fami- 
ly — essentially those listed earlier in topics for collective agreements, 
and observed, “this offers great opportunities and a vast field of activity 
for the trade unions.” 

“I think it necessary to emphasize," he added, "that not only Party 
organisations but also the trade unions cannot afford to take a passive 
stand at a time when considerable allocations for the construction of 
housing, childcare institutions, schools, hospitals, clubs and stadiums 
are not being fully used in a number of republics, territories and regions 
from year to year.” 

In “enlisting more and more working people in the management of 
production" and their tremendous “influential social force" unions are 
really developing “socialist democracy”, Brezhnev observed, adding: 

“Socialism and democracy are inseparable." 

“Comrades,” he said addressing the Congress delegates,” our coun- 
try now has almost 700,000 local trade union organisations, about half 
a million workshop trade union committees, and two and a half million 
trade union groups... 

“The trade unions have a rich arsenal of forms and means to exer- 
cise their rights — workers' meetings, standing production conferences 
and collective agreements. They have the right of legislative initiative... 
It is important to use them more fully and efficiently." 

When, in all U.S. history, or in any of the capitalist countries’, has 
the leader of the government come before unions to urge them to be 
more vigorous, more demanding and use their rights and influence 
more effectively in the interest of the people? That is inconceivable 
and never happened. In the many U.S. labor conventions I attended, 
presidents or other government leaders usually came with prepared 
speeches urging unions to “moderate" and “restrain" their vigor. 

Actually, collective agreements in the U.S.S.R. develop in three 
phases in addition to the general labor laws. This takes place in the 
planning stage of the five-year plan. The representatives of the 
AUCCTU take part in sectors of the vast planning work, especially 
where wages and conditions of work are involved. It is at that stage 
that the amount of retd wages for the coming five years is projec- 
ted, along with the expected rise in productivity and all other related 
aspects. As had been shown in all past nine five-year plans, the goals 
22 set for wage rises were generally more than fulfilled. 


Once the plan is enacted into law, the respective ministries send the 
plan down to each enterprise within their respective jurisdictions, so 
that it draws up its own plan. There again representatives of the 29 
national affiliates of the AUCCTU have a part in that stage of planning. 
After that the primary (local) units discuss the plan at the lowest sub- 
division, at the work location, in negotiations every January. 

It is at the local level that a periodic review is made of the collective 
agreement in meetings of the local committee and general membership 
meetings. In that way the course of the life of the agreement is control- 
led, whether the planned production and increase of earnings are 
working out. Such annual renewal and checks in between cut disputes 
and problems. In the United States, because of the long duration of 
most contracts, the problems (other than possible inflation-induced 
wage changes) are untouched for as long as three and five years. Grie- 
vances and sharp unsettled disputes accumulate, often in the hundreds, 
forcing angry workers to stage “wildcat" strikes to compel some form 
of action by management or through questionable arbitration. 

While the collective union agreement has been in force in the Soviet 
Union since the inception of the socialist order and is required by law, 
in the United States there is no such legal requirement. Labor law does 
require a private employei to bargain with the union if, through an elec- 
tion conducted by the Labor Relations Board, a union can show a 
majority of the workers of a plant or service want a union. That, very 
often, is difficult to get because of the many forms through which 
employers or their stooges, can prevent a fair choice. A large number 
of such elections end in a victory for “no union", or in favor of a sham 
union, inspired and secretly financed by the employer. Also, when a 
union does win a majority, it still has the major task of forcing the 
employer to bargain “in good faith". A contract is frequently delayed 
for many months and even years, as the employer indulges in make- 
believe bargaining at conferences, makes impossible demands, or refu- 
ses to yield any concessions. He does this “legally" because the law 
does not require an employer to agree to any kind of conditions. It often 
takes a strike to force an election on union choice, and another strike 
after the union wins such election, to force the employer to get down to 
serious bargaining. With anti-union lawyers at their service, employers 
resort to all sorts of appeals to courts, to as high as the Supreme Court, 
at times dragging cases for years, by challenging the law or the election 
procedure. There is no time limit. Even when the courts uphold the 
union's right to bargain, workers at times discover soon after a contract 23 


is reached, that the company decided to close the plant and shift all or 
some of its work to another state where unionism is weakest, to a 
branch plant, or even out of the country to Mexico, Puerto Rico, other 
Latin American lands or Taiwan, Hong Kong, or South Korea, where 
wages are a tiny fraction of U.S. rates. 

Most notorious of such trickery is the J.P. Stevens & Co. with a chain 
of more than fifty textile plants in the South, which has since the early 
sixties defied about a half dozen high court orders to bargain with the 
Textile Workers Union of America after that union won elections at 
certain of the big corporation's plants. To this day the firm continues to 
defy the decisions, not a single plant is under contract and J. P. Ste- 
vens is rewarded by the government with multi-million dollar army 
orders. Another such case is that of Deering-Milliken. The workers of 
one of its North Carolina plants voted for the textile union in 1956. To 
evade bargaining the company closed the plant. For 12 years the 
company evaded the law, with the aid of expensive lawyers, until a 
Supreme Court decision ordered the firm to pay each of the workers lost 
back pay for the period. Not long ago, at this writing, eight years after 
the Supreme Court ruling, the textile union charged, Deering-Milliken 
had not yet paid up. In the meantime many of the workers died or 

cannot be found. . . . 

I often had occasion, while interviewing trade unionists in the Soviet 
Union, to give the above and other examples of American “indepen- 
dent” unionism, as Meany likes to call it. The workers stared at me in 
disbelief because such a situation is unthinkable in Soviet practice. The 
Soviet Union was 20 years old when the first legal provision for collec- 
tive bargaining procedure was enacted in America. After several years 
of that “Magna Charta” for labor, as the U.S. unions then called it, 
reactionary drives forced drastic amendments to the law, the laft- 
Hartley Act, to make bargaining and organization of the unorganized 
much more difficult. Then came the Landrum-Griffin Act with still 
further restrictions. Also, came enactment of many state laws, notably 
one called the “right to work” law, that provides protection for strike- 
breakers to work, or to defy unions in plants with bargaining rights. 

In the Soviet Union, as in other socialist countries, the recognized 
principle is that progressive legislation in any field must be steadily 
improved. That is why through the decades of socialist rule, rights for 
workers and their unions advanced steadily and the scope for union 
activity and its authority widened to levels undreamed of in earlier 
24 years. But in the United States, as in any capitalist land, even if 


workers' struggle forces enactment of improvements the advanced law' 
is not secure. Reactionary counter-drives force changes designed to 
weaken the advance and in time to practically nullify it. Such legal 
rights are only as secure as the strength and militancy of the workers. 
That is why much of American collective bargaining rights are always 
under threat. That is why the trade unions, dropped from 34 percent of 
the non-agricultural workers in unions in 1945-1946, down to only a 
fourth of the non-agricultural workers organized today. 

THE REAL AND THE 
INFLATIONARY WAGE 

Wages in the Soviet Union are regulated in accordance with 
equal pay for equal work; differentiation in favor of higher skills, 
productivity, education and profession and a ban on any kind of discri- 
mination. 

As observed earlier, the overall average for a rise in real w-ages is 
projected in the five-year plans. It is projected to an average 16-18 
percent for the Tenth Five-Year Plan for industrial and office workers. 

In the United States or other capitalist countries, unions negotiate 
with only a private company or business association if its workers are 
unionized. The minority of stronger unions may force relatively better 
wages and other conditions. In fields where unemployment is high, 
unions are often compelled to take inferior terms. The majority of the 
wage-earners in America, not in unions, are at the mercy of employers. 
Also, discrimination on racial or nationality ground is an influence 
on wages. Black and Chicano, Puerto Rican or other workers of 
Hispanic origin most often have to take the hardest and dirtiest 
jobs — and at the lowest wage. 

In the Soviet Union wages are not set on the basis of the “labor 
market". They are not subject to competitive conditions. There are no 
private employers or circumstances under which some workers could 
get less pay than others for equal work, or less pay than wage scale 
because of a worker’s desperation to take any job to live. 

There is no unemployment in the Soviet Union and no competition 
for jobs. There is a shortage of workers. The unions jointly with the 
respective ministries, work out the wage scale for every occupation in 
the field. Each labor operation is classified and differentiated as to skill, 
and the rating within each labor operation (like first class, second, etc.). 25 


During my interviews at the central offices of the AUCCTU, 1 was 
shown a heavy tariff hook, listing each occupation and the classifica- 
tions within it — usually six, with the hourly rate for the lowest escala- 
ting upward to double the lowest rate, for the sixth. 

Those rates are readjusted periodically to bring earnings up to or 
above plan. Those scale schedules may differ in some fields. In coal 
mining, I was told, there are seven classifications. But whatever they 
happen to be, they are in force everywhere in the vast land. 

There are exceptions for workers in the cold North or in other 
regions that may be undesirable. To attract the large numbers needed 
for the tremendous construction now under way, as in Siberia, in desert 
and hot areas, wages may be higher, plus other advantages. And they, 
too, are set in a definite schedule. 

The regular tariff book scales are not the only income of the worker. 
There are additional increments related to the worker's production, 
quality, economy in use of materials, nonspoilage record and other 
factors. There is a considerable number of different grounds, depending 
on industries and occupations, for award of additional pay established 
with the participation of trade unions. Moreover, there is the bonus part 
of the fund, from annual profit, that gives the workers an extra sum, 
depending on how an enterprise does profitwise and how the manage- 
ment and the trade union committee decide to distribute it. The union 
and ministry only establish the average wage level, but each enterprise 
is free to arrange earnings above the base rate. The bonus may be at the 
end of the year as the 1 3th month of wages, or every quarter or even 
monthly. Thus the additional increment to the rate schedule is also tied 
to production performance. But one point was made very emphatic by 
leaders of the unions: the basic rate cannot be lower than the officially 
established minimum regardless of the plant's or worker s performance 
productively. 

Workers in the Soviet Union have no fear of showing a higher 
productivity and raising their earnings, because they have no fear of 
unemployment. Nor do they face the practice in capitalist countries of 
upping the production norm required from the workers so they would 
have to work harder to prevent a wage cut. There is a contrast in 
another respect; the harder and dirtier work in some unskilled occupa- 
tions is rated higher, and in some cases with reduced hours and longer 
paid vacations. The law also provides that if technology eliminates a 
worker's job or occupation, he must be transferred to another job he 
26 can do, or be trained for another type of work. The usual experience in 


the United States in such cases is dismissal of the worker. The above 
concerns forms of cash in the pay envelope. But there is still another 
pan of the worker's income that is not in cash, but is nevertheless a very 
substantial part. For many years there has been a steadily growing 
social consumption fund. By the end of the Ninth Five-Year Plan it 
grew to the equivalent of about a fifth of the workers’ annual pay in 
cash. It is from this fund that the Soviet people get full free health 
care, child-care centers for just a trivial payment, free education, higher 
education included, paid annual leaves, maternity time off with pay, 
children’s camps in the summer, and many other benefits. The Tenth 
Five-Year Plan (1976-1980) calls for a 28-30 percent increase of 
benefits out of the social consumption fund. 

It should be borne in mind that all references to achieved or planned 
wage increases in the five-year plans are real wage raises. There is no 
inflation in the U.S.S.R. and hasn't been for decades. The raises envisa- 
ged, to average 3.2-3. 6 percent annually until 1980, are real improve- 
ments. I he workers in the U.S.S.R. do not have to race with an inflatio- 
nary capitalist treadmill. 

There is another element in the picture that is often overlooked by 
capitalist analysts. The biggest item in the budget of a U.S. worker, the 
cost of housing and utilities, now a much heavier burden on many U.S. 
families than the cost of food, hardly figures in a Soviet worker's 
budget. In the U.S.S.R. most pay a total of about 3-4 percent or less 
of their pay envelope cash for rent, gas, electricity and other services. 

The cost of public transportation is about what it was in New York 
when the fare was a nickel. That leaves the bulk of the worker's earnings 
for food, clothing, and very inexpensive recreation, reading material, 
etc. The major budget items for an American worker's family like 
health, cost of higher education and vacation costs, are no problem at 
all to a Soviet worker. There is therefore today no situation of destitu- 
tion for even pensioners on the lowest monthly checks, with no other 
income. 

It is senseless to make a ruble vs dollar wage comparison, as some 
capitalist propagandists often do. And, most important of all, the 
worker in the U.S.S.R. experiences improvements from year to year and 
is sure to hold on to them. 

In that respect the conclusion of Hans Apel, an American econo- 
mist, published in the Frankfurter Hefte in West Germany in October 
1976, following his own “poll” during a tour of the U.S.S.R., and in- 
terviewing ordinary Soviet citizens, is interesting. He concluded that 27 


because of the extremely low rent and other advantages of purchas- 
ing power, a ruble was really equal to 2.6 American dollars. He 
sharply criticised the practice’of measuring a Soviet citizen’s living 
standard by pricing a few items like eggs, butter, and comparing them 
to prices in other countries. Apel, therefore, concluded that the average 
cash wage in the U.S.S.R. really comes to the equivalent of $ 5,000 a year 
in the United States, on the basis of his poll. 

On the basis of the average monthly wage of 168 rubles in industry 
in 1976, and a total 230-ruble average taking into account the social 
consumption fund benefits not in the pay envelope, the comparison is 
substantially more favorable to the Soviet family. Another upward 
influence on the Soviet living standard is the large percentage of 
workers who can and do continue working on reaching pensionable age 
and draw their full pensions along with their regular wage. 

The Soviet pension system, within which the unions have a very- 
important role, differs from the pension system in the United States. 
Because of the much lower retirement age under Soviet law — 60 for 
men, 55 for women, and 5 to 10 years lower for miners and others 
in hazardous work, a large number when qualifying for pension on 
ground of age, disability or as invalids, continue working and drawing 
their pensions in full or in part. Workers’ pensions amount to between 
50 and 100 percent of their previous pay; the lower the pay, the higher 
the percentage of it a worker receives as his pension. In the Russian 
Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, with more than half the U.S.S.R. 
population, a fourth :f those on pensions choose to continue working. 
With over 46.5 million on pensions in the U.S.S.R. as a whole, this 
gives some idea of the overall number likely both on pensions and pay. 

In the Soviet Union, with a shortage of workers, and unemployment 
unknown, there is no compulsion for anyone to retire on ground of age. 
In the United States men and women must reach 65 to qualify for Social 
Security benefits in full (62 for a reduced check). They are limited to 
jobs, if they can get one, allowed to earn only a fraction of their former 
pay, if they are to continue getting their Social Security check. 

' In the Soviet Union most pensioned workers have a place of honor, 
because they usually have skills. Their continuance at work is desired 
and their guidance to new incoming young workers is especially valued. 
The practice generally is to attach young workers to them. There are 
legal provisions for accommodation to pensioners, to shift them to 
lighter work if desired: to part-time hours or even to other occupations. 

28 They cannot be denied employment because of age. Visitors to the 


Soviet Union are most struck by the signs at every turn, headlined “We 
1 if y ° U , t l ° w ?. rk . ’ addressing special appeals to pensioners, 
i nfl npnr^Th^ added that the Socialist attitude to work is also an 

d iT h V dl ; a 1,1 c : a P Itahst Iands is to reach the “golden age'’ of 
6 f mrchair stage or P la y jn 8 checkers in parks “is not 
coveted in socialist countries. The view in the U.S.SR is that the 
worst stage m a person's life is when one feels he or she is not useful 
S° rc - Pens ;°fre retain membership in the union, take part in its 
f ity, are entitled to vacation, health improvement, or other privi- 

JgS \° n V 1 Pc hC Consum P tion flind - Soviet workers are never cast 
i n ? c U ; S -’ t0 °- ™ any strive to work and be occupied, usually 

oEfn ” h nee ’ even f cr 65 - But for thc big majority retirement is 
obligatory because employers arc glad to be rid of them, new employ- 
ment is almost impossible for persons in the higher age brackets It is 

the poverw ^ UP 3 substantiaI action of people below 


MORE PRODUCTIVITY, BUT HOW? 

exertion oni^Urtlfm ? IV * ng workers t0 S et a maximum of physical 
ot them during every minute on the job, has been a prime 
issue with workers since the dawn of capitalism. Through decades of 
b oody struggle workers in the United States, as in other countries 
JZ f ?[ Ced a reductl ° n of d mly hours at work from as high as 12 to 
ex P ent mce has been that the shorter the hours and the more 
a tach "d WOrkers become to the speed of machines, or to other pres- 

SSX’SESKSKa"’ “« — ~‘«~ 

main ambition to get out of it, or find ways to avoid it— through exp o- 
ltation of others, criminal or other unethical schemes. ^ P 

.‘Ih! lhC CXiStenCe ? f a permanent mass of millions of unemployed 
and the ever-present fear of dismissal that has been the most brutal 
influence for speeding workers. I recall my own experience when still a 

nm!f g p C t r °, n ° nC ° f the firSt j0bs at which 1 tricd to show my high 
ad^H “v m a P a P er manufacturing plant. An older worker soon 

of » Sh” r YOUn f m u an ’ t3kc 11 easy ’ y° u d 00 ' 1 want to work yourself out 
oi a job. I was to hear that dozens of times on job after job. 29 


During my days in Detroit in the 1930s, it was common exper^nce 
when the annual new auto models went into production, that wddcat 
stoppages would often break out, although there was no unionism then 
in the plants, only some underground committees. When the change 
over in P auto models went into operation, the works 
put the belt lines to the maximum possible speed, often at an intolerable 
rate It was when the workers “kicked’ 1 and even spontaneous stop- 
pages took place or workers simply quit, that the management would 

“realize” the lines must be slowed some. 

In later years, as unionism came to many industries, the setting o 
work normsbecame a problem for more organized “solutions^ between 
representatives of the union and the works administration. Results ’ °j 
course depended on the kind of union representatives the workers had 
and whether the rank and file had much of a say or i such “^afters^ B 
with the spread of collective bargaining came also the mg emou .art of 
a more “advanced" form of squeezing sweat out of workers^ There are 
in the United States numerous companies in the profitable business of 
introducing schemes at plants or offices for forced speed-up ot workers 

There are also newer ways to influence physical speed-up. Most 
common is the “plant runaway' evil, the sudden shutdown an 
announcement that the company is moving o some southern or other 
state where unionism is non-existent, or to branches of the same 
company in other countries. Very often the company threatens to move 
unless the union agrees to a plan to make the plant more profitable 
productively. Another scheme is to shut down a certain department ol 
a plant and contract out some of the parts to other firms, on much more 
favorable terms, or, to set up shops by the same firm under another 
name In the New York-based garment industry, for example, most of 
the work, more than a third of U.S. women’s garment manufacture, is 
contracted out to small shops where exploitation of work^ is very 
intense Auto and machine workers are under pressure of imports from 
Japan South Korea, Taiwan and Western Europe. The story is the 
same in shoe, textile, maritime, steel and many other industries. 

Closelv related is the question of hours. True, there is a legal eight- 
hour limit But, there is no real limit on overtime work, provided it is 
paid attime and a half. As Department of Labor .fhsticsjow there 
s always a substantial average of overtime hours in U.S. mdustiy, and 
much of it illegal, unpaid. But the average conceals the much higher 
overtime hours in certain industries, notably ,n auto .machine manufac- 
30 ture and in seasonal fields. This, in effect, violates the eight-hour day. 


because of the LTire to^an^ by the their member s> 

exists, and no certainty when layoffs will come * the ° pp0rtunit y 

treated in theSw^^ of work 

socialist country the objective is also to a -hie hcre that in a 

However, the motivation is not for hioh„r a hlgh productivity, 

it is for the good of thrgr n eSl nuW.T 7h Pr °^ for 3 priVate ™P^r: 
all industries. There are^ however <fff ht 1X3 owner and operator of 
productivity in a social S ° f achieving 

a capitalist or socialist counti^-Tt S’ ° f ,s work ’ Aether in 

tonous, dirty, hot or cold hi certain time ,’ often mono- 

minimize the disagreeable elements ^ ^ hat is done to 

the real difference d hghten the burden > that makes 

(Lada) car whe re , he Zh igu ,i 

indicates the general ^ T ° g,iatti PIam 

U.S.S.R., representatives of Z union and ’ industr >' in the 
production norms. The union has a hio and / nana 8 ement deal with 
or the base for setting to me on * he rat e of speed of a line, 

matters as may arise dso come A " y diSputes sucb 

committee. The disputed problem is n! anage ™ ent and the union 
owner who seeks to hog a maximum of profit WOrkers and an 

management, people who have a rn!l?’ ? ut bctween workers and 
public enterprise. In fact as America 3S em P ,0 y ee s of a 

usually report, Soviet workers do not expend production visitors 
in U.S. plants. 6Xpend the Physical exertion usual 

agreement betwee^the ^nio^Vnd * ^ S ° viet industries there is 

possible to provide humanist nnHr management to do everything 
that principle, ?he con^ In . Tog,iatti ’ in accord with 

At the start of a shift S^^;T UtC 1651 eVery ,W ° hours ‘ 
rising graduallv The j; nt . ? re set at a slow er pace with the speed 

a whole hour The line also slowtrtT Sh ,° nIy before Iunch and sto P s for 
at that stage music 3 slows down towards the end of a shift. Also, 

The worker* a t Ua ^ y classic al, is piped into the departments, 
there are an Hnn 3 max,m um of rest during the hour lunch because 
the five i * 1 roonis > with a seating capacity of 1,100 in each, in 
, P ants °f the complex, arranged within just a stairway from the 
p aces ot work. Each worker has his or her permanent place. Hot 
unenes arc served (or dinners for the later shift) in accordance with the 31 


order the worker placed a day before from a menu. Thus, all workers 
in a shift step at once into fine, airy, clean dining rooms that look like 
banquet set-ups, and are able to finish within about 15 or 20 minutes. 
The balance of the hour can be spent in the big clubrooms listening to 
music and reading magazines, or outdoors, playing ball or taking a 
walk. The clubroom I saw was equipped with upholstered seats and film 
apparatus. 

The plant is very spacious and clean, aisles are broad enough for a 
wide truck to pass. A worker periodically drives through with a motor 
sweeper. Five hundred air conditioners are installed in the plants, 
pumping 1.5-2 million cubic meters of dean air every hour, cool air in 
summer and heat in winter. From an electronic board in a dispatching 
room, the air is regulated to suit different sections of the complex, like 
the foundries. A closely related factor was the union's check on the 
specifications for the plant before its construction. The Soviet Union 
contracted the design of the plant with the Fiat Co. of Italy. The union 
head in the Togliatti plant told me that some 500 changes were ordered 
by the union and applied to meet Soviet safety specifications. In the 
Soviet Union the union in a work location has the decisive say on 
whether equipment or design is safe and has the right to even stop an 
operation because of safety violations. Assurance of safety is very 
closely related to speed of work. Moreover, in the U.S.S.R. the admini- 
stration of a plant provides free of charge safety material, overalls, 
shoes or clothing required for health protection, and their use is strictly 
mandatory. 

Another element that affects a day’s work, is transportation. The big 
majority of the workers live in the vast newly-built housing develop- 
ment within a 10 or 15 minute bus ride. The many buses are lined up 
and waiting for them at the end of the shift. They spend no more time 
getting to work. They don’t have to wait long periods for a bus, often 
for long rides into the city, or fighting traffic driving a car, as I often 
saw in Detroit and other industrial cities. This gives the workers in Tog- 
liatti more leisure and rest time daily, in effect cutting the hours for the 
job lower than the 40-hour week in the west. In underground, certain 
chemical or other industries, disagreeable or dangerous to health, jobs 
run 36 hours weekly or less, instead of the general 4 1 -hour week. The 
Soviet coal miners are currently going over to the 30-hour week, with 
200 mines in the Ukraine and Far East already shifted, at this writing. 
Their pay was adjusted so earnings do not drop with the shorter week. 

32 By no means least important is the key fact that every plant in the 


U.S.S.R. has the factory committee of the union, and the Communist 
Party branch, through which workers can take up grievances over speed 
up, safety, ventilation or what not, at any time of a day. with settlement 
of problems mandatory by law, within days. There is no situation 
possible m a U.S.S.R. plant of a pile-up of hundreds of unsettled grie- 
vances to blow up some day with an angry “wildcat” strike outburst by 
the workers, as often takes place in the United States. 

There is certainly a difference and a contrast to working conditions 
in a U.S. auto plant, where a short lunch-hour is often a sandwich and 
a container of coffee at the machine, or picking up something from 
rolling carts that come through plant aisles; or getting nowhere with 
complaints of bad lighting, hick of heat or lack of ventilation or a decent 
washroom, or an adequate medical service for emergency needs. All 
Soviet plants have elaborate medical aid on the spot. An indication of 
the reasonable approach to working conditions in the U.S.S.R. was the 
reply of the Toghatt. plant manager when asked why such an immense 
plant that cost hundreds of millions to equip, worked only two shifts. 

He replied it was not “rational’' from a productivity 'standpoint, 
because workers are not as productive on the third, midnight shift, 
Also, that another shift would require more employment of dining 
room personnel, and other services, and more maintenance people 
Also, women with children cannot work night shifts. He also stressed 
the important matter of family relations often affected adversely when 
husband and wife work different shifts. 

An American corporation would consider it very bad business to 
spend millions to make a day's work easier or avoiding a third shift for 
the reasons given by the Togliatti director. However the boss in the U S 
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First is the Socialist attitude to labor. It is the reverse of the attitude 
made traditional in cemuries prior to socialism— that labor is some- 
thing to get away from. The basic principle is that labor under socialism 

that U S , ymboliZeS u the 8° od and d »gn«y in a person and 
establishes the normal relationship that should exist between people 
Under a socialist system, that insures an active role to every person of 
normal mind and health, idleness is viewed as anti-social and defiance 
of the morality, basic law and cooperative relationships that underlie 
socialism. K uc ^ 


Socialist attitude to labor means the best contribution one can make 
through one’s labor. It is not just the formality of dutifully working on 
a job. It is respecting the rules of discipline, preventing spoilage, waste, 
and otherwise showing a conscious effort to meet the requirements of 
the job. None of the above is beyond what is often called a “fair day’s 
work”. It doesn't involve undue physical effort, but a respect for those 
elementary conditions. A major prerequisite behind it is the conscious- 
ness that work in a socialist society is work for the common good, not 
tor someone s profit. This, and not excessive physical effort and intensi- 
fication of labor by the speed-up system, constitutes the content of 
socialist attitude to work. 

From the first days after the October Revolution, the re-education 
ot the people began to develop such consciousness and wipe out the 
attitude of centuries: that work is for “lower classes’’ or degrading, that 
it is not to a worker's interest to advance productivity, that the ideal in 
life is to be able to step out of the ranks of the working class. The 
socialist system raised the worker to the highest social level. It is those 
who excel in useful labor who rate the highest honours and medals like 
the “Hero of Socialist Labor". Re-education of a people along socialist 
lines after centuries of feudalism and capitalism was not easy. But after 
more than 60 years, much has advanced along that course. ' 

It was during my stay in the Soviet Union in 1 y29-l930, at the 
beginning of the First Five-Year Plan period, that a major step was 
inaugurated to give the movement towards a Communist attitude to 
labor more organized form. The concept of socialist emulation in 
production was just getting under way. This took the form of workers 
involved in friendly challenges on production. But in 1929 began the 
practice of formal written emulation agreements between workers. The 
idea of voluntary socialist emulation in production spread rapidly to 
involve millions. Already then, in the Iy29-ly30 period I observed 
signs on factory machines signifying the operator was engaged in 
socialist emulation. The trend has developed to a point by the end of 
1978, according to Soviet statistics, that over 101 million workers and 
service people were involved in socialist emulation. The form had 
advanced to a much higher level, to not only emulation between indivi- 
dual workers, but as well between work teams, departments, entire 
plants, and industrial areas. Emulation takes the form of formal 
contracts for a definite duration, with periodic checks of progress with 
the outcome established by competent authorities as to quantity, qual- 
34 ity, non-spoilage, waste, economy of materials and other measuring 


factors. Moreover, there is usually a prize in store for the winner, the 
coveted victory banner and cash prizes. 

The organisation of socialist emulation is one of the major roles of 
the trade unions. Hie trade union press often features the emulation 
drive in different industries. But socialist emulation is not anything akin 
to competition or to a sport event. There is no scheming of “secret" 
ways to get ahead in the drive. The rules are clear and well established. 

The prime principle is that a party in emulation that has hit upon some 
better way of obtaining higher production, is dutybound to show the 
other side how. 

In the West such unorthodox "competition" is not understood. So 
from the start it was slandered as “speedup”. The falsehood of this 
charge is clear on its face: by the end of 1977, 133,000 enterprises and 
organizations, more than 1,000,000 workshops, 2,300,000 work teams, 
whole regions and chains of socialist firms were involved in socialist 
emulation. Most workers arc involved in such emulation in a collective 
way, through the work teams that may have from 5 or 6 to 30 or more 
workers. The group collectively ponders and checks on the way work is 
going and on possible ways of making better progress. Such mutual 
cooperation in production, whether in a factory, or construction site or 
state farm, does, of course, have an influence against disruption, inat- 
tentiveness, deliberate slowness and such ways. It also means coopera- 
tive help to those who are slow in getting on to an operation, or occupa- 
tion. But it is not teamwork for speedup through physical exertion. 

The socialist system recognizes that workers on the job are in the best 
position to see how methods and changes in organization of work, in 
use of a machine or work tools, can improve productivity. There is no 
limit to that course for progress. 

In the United States, as in all capitalist countries, some companies 
hang up suggestion boxes and encourage their workers to come with 
their proposals for improvements of production (assuring anonymity), 
promising some compensation. Very often valuable suggestions are 
compensated with a trivial sum, or the worker discovers in time, it was 
used without any compensation. The idea of helping tire boss with 
such suggestions is not popular in the United States. 

In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, as in all socialist lands, there 
is a close and cooperative relationship between technicians and “blue 
collar” workers. There is no crookedness and cannot be, with respect to 
inventions and financial awards for suggestions from workers, as exists 
in an economy for private profit. The entire field is under strict rules, 35 


and it is controlled against abuses by the trade unions and the All- 
Union Society of Inventors and Innovators, which functions under the 
guidance of the trade unions. 

In all major establishments, whether a factory, construction site, or . 
transport amalgamation, there are standing production conferences, 
(SPCs) at which the representatives of workers of the establishment 
jointly with the technologists and administration, meet and consider 
ways to improve the effectiveness of all aspect s of production and other 
operations and to increase output. The most recent statistics placed the 
number of such SPCs at 131,000 in the U.S.S.R. with more than 
5.6 million elected representatives, 64 percent of them workers. The 
SPCs bring annually up to 1,500,000 proposals for raising efficiency in 
production. 

The All-Union Society of Inventors and Innovators has grown to a 
membership of over 6.5 million, most of them workers. This gives a 
measure of not only the breadth of the science-technology trend in the 
U.S.S.R. but, as well, of the high level of education, skill, technological 
creativeness and will to apply it, that has been reached in the U.S.S.R. s 
working class. Symptomatic of that development is the large number of 
workers among the State Prize winners on the list of government 
awards issued annually in different fields of science, technology, ait 

and culture. , , . , . . 

The science-technological development has led to a much higher 
stage in the socialist attitude to work. The more advanced technology 
requires higher education, training and responsibility from workers, a 
greater socialist consciousness, morality and a closer relation to the 
directorship of an enterprise. In 1978 more than 62 million people, or 
57 percent of the workforce engaged in the national economy took part 
in the more advanced drive for the “Communist Attitude to Labor", 
and 29.5 million of this number were shock workers of communist 
labor. Many workers attend special technological courses to qualify 
all the better for a “Communist Attitude to Labor". From the 
above it can be seen that the approach of a socialist society to get higher 
productivity is through a mass base for creativeness, inventiveness, 
seeking out every possible reserve, conscious public responsibility and 
collective effort. In contrast to capitalist economy where scientists and 
technicians are apart from the worker on the job. in socialist society 
there is a steadily increasing closeness between scientists, technicians 
and workers, and most, important of all, the workers, through their 
36 union, have a major say on setting work norms. Moreover, unions are 


fully informed of affairs at a socialist enterprise and have a say on a 
wide range of problems affecting the enterprise. 

In the United States, there is neither law, nor provision in union 
contracts, for workers to even have a look at company accounts, to see 
if claims for denial of wage raises have real ground, let alone a say on 
production and management. During 1976 negotiations with the 
Chrysler Corp. the United Automobile Workers, as a trial move, listed 
among its demands the right of a union representative to sit on the 
company's board. This was flatly denied notwithstanding the union's 
argument pointing to even more extensive representation of unions in 
Sweden and the FRO. Such a seat for the union at company board 
meetings would, of course, have no influence on management and 
production, as the Chrysler Corp. knows only too well. But the U.S. 
industrial monopolies do not want to encourage the idea that workers 
should have even a peek through a keyhole into company business 
affairs. They reject any interference in what they call “company 
prerogatives". 

The Soviet Union still has to go a considerable way to come up to 
the average productivity in the United States. The rate in the rise of 
productivity in the U.S.S.R. has been much more rapid in recent 
decades than in the United States. The gap has been closing steadily. 
Given peace, and the speed with which U.S.S.R. is currently mechaniz- 
ing, automating and computerising production the catch-up will not 
take long. It is already quite close in some of the basic industrial sectors 
especially where the U.S.S.R. has surpassed the U.S. in the amount of 
annual production — like oil, steel, iron ore, cement, although it is still 
far behind in agriculture. 

Already it is apparent that with the current progress in rate of 
productivity the living standard of the Soviet people will surpass the 
U.S. standard even before the catch-up in productivity. 

In production the U.S.S.R. is second only to the United States and 
is far in front of the other advanced capitalist lands. According to the 
Central Statistical Board, in one day the U.S.S.R. produces two and a 
half times more than the whole country turned out in 1913. the last 
| peaceful year under tzarism. Tn ls>13 the country's industrial produc- 
tion was a little over four percent of world industry, today it is 20 per- 
cent. But this is far from the complete story. By the 1917 Revolution 
, (when the U.S. was already the most developed country), four years of 
war have shattered most of the old Russian industry to a level of far less 
than the 191 3 effectiveness. Then followed years of the Civil War 37 
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(1918-1920), the further devastation. At one point the Soviet controlled 
territory was only a fourth of the present U.S.S.R.. In 1941 came the 
new devastating war with Nazi Germany and eventual destruction of 
thousands of industrial enterprises in the U.S.S.R.. It took more years 
to just make up for that vast damage. If World War II had not interrup- 
ted the U.S.S.R.’s progress, the gap between it and United States 
would have been wiped out, or minimal. 

The miracle is explained by the socialist system, its planning, preser- 
vation of all production for the good of the people, with none going for 
individual profit, rapid acquirement of skill and science and a steadily 
increasing involvement of workers, farmers and intellectuals in the 
management of the economy. 

That still doesn’t tell the whole story, the miracle was not achieved * 
by driving workers with a speed-up whip, long hours, fear of 'unemploy- 
ment, fear of the future; it caine with the steady developing of a people j 
that knows it is the master, works for itself, and continually seeks out 
new reserves to get more and of better quality. 

There is a background to the United States vaunted high productiv- 
ity. For 90 years after independence and the proclamation that all are 
to be “free and equal” a considerable part of U.S. working class was 
of chattel slaves imported from Africa, maintained at less cost than it 
took to care for horses. In time that type of exploitation was too low 
in comparison with more productive “free labor”, and the slaves were 
emancipated to a condition that was long hardly better. But they 
provided very profitable "and productive labor in the mines, cotton 
fields, steel mills, railroads and more and more in industry generally, at 
wages that were much lower than for whites. The super-profits extracted 
from them provided much of capital investment and the vaunted 
American technology and productivity. 

The imperialist venture of U.S. capitalism also served to provide 
much of the “primitive capital”. Its drive westward along trails of 
Indian blood provided the rich coal, copper, gold, iron mines and what 
not the “Robber Barons” of post-Civil War days received mostly 
without cost. 

Along with that process, was the conquest of lands in wars with 
Mexico that added the whole of southwest to the United Status territo- 
ry and the brutal exploitation of Mexican workers on the rich oil fields 
and other resources. 

Another source of super-profits came with the Spanish-American 
38 war and the conquest of colonial lands — the Philippines, Hawaii, 


Puerto Rico and virtual domination of Cuba. More and more millions 
of hands to exploit the vast lands were needed. They streamed in by the 
millions — Irish, Germans, Russians, Ukrainians and from all East 
European lands; Italians, Asians, and Latin Americans, lured to the 
“promised land” by recruiting agents’ attractive advertisements and 
false illusions. For many decades, at least until the substantial trade 
union organisation of the thirties, most of these immigrant workers 
worked for extremely low wages, long hours, unprotected from the whip 
of intense speed-up, hardly better off than the Black and Brown 
workers. On the basis of such super-exploitation and super-profits 
the U.S. productivity and dynasties of “Robber Barons” developed. 

None of the factors noted above had a part in the development of 
the U.S.S.R. in more than 60 years — no conquest of lands or colonies, 
no march of progress on trails of blood; no import of millions of 
workers, no capital investment out of the blood and sweat of whip 
lashed workers. The Soviet people rose on their own power — and did 
it despite many years of boycott of trade with the Soviet Union by many 
of the developed capitalist lands. 


HOUSING “GIVEN” AWAY 

One of the items in collective agreements at Soviet en- 
terprises or institutions, is construction and maintenance of housing. 
Part of the annual profits that remain in the enterprise go into special 
funds to expand production, to provide material incentives for the 
workers, to carry out social and cultural undertakings and to build 
housing. Fourteen percent of this money is appropriated for housing 
construction and social and cultural measures. Houses in the Soviet 
Union are built mostly by the government or the establishments and 
institutions. The trade union organization has the primary responsibil- 
ity of distributing the apartments built by the enterprise in accordance 
with the order in waiting list and the urgency of need for better or larger 
living space. Technically, it is a joint commission of the union and 
administration of an enterprise who make the decisions. In practice, 
however, the union’s decision is almost always final. 

Through their representatives in the housing commissions of the 
Soviets of People’s Deputies 1 the unions also take part in the distribu- 

1 Local bodies of state power in the U.S.S.R. — Ed. 
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tion of the Soviets’ housing facilities. In all cases, the apartment is 
given to the occupant to live in it for life, if desired, without a kopeck 
down payment. In terms of American conditions, the worker in effect 
is given the apartment to occupy “rent free” because the four percent 
of an industrial worker family's income that is paid monthly is less 
than what a U.S. family spends for gas and electricity. 

A report on current trends and Soviet policy on housing prepared 
by the Central Research and Design Institute for Dwellings, submitted 
by the Soviet delegation to the United Nations Committee on Hous- 
ing, Building and Planning, published in 1974, observed that the 
construction cost of a three-room flat (the kitchen not being 
counted as a room) provided with every sort of sanitary equipment, 
amounts, on the average, to 8-9 thousand rubles, while the monthly rent 
and the cost of related public services (cold and hot piped water, central 
heating, sewerage, gas, telephone, etc.) is 18 to 20 rubles. 

The report added that average rent for the whole country, including 
sendees "accounts for less than four percent of the family income.” 
(Why the building cost per apartment is so low, compared to U.S. stan- 
dards, will be dealt with later.) The report further said that with the fast 
pace of housing construction in recent years, the very tight condition of 
the years immediately after the war have been greatly relieved, so that 
the average living floor space per person has been increased by six to 
eight square meters per person. The average per capita space standard 
now amounts to 11-12 square meters. 

The rent for living space, unchanged since 1928, runs to a maximum 
of 13.2 kopecks per square meter. Thus, an apartment of two rooms of 
30 square meters (there is no charge for kitchen, hall, balcony or bath 
space) would come to about four rubles for the living space; 16 kopeks 
monthly per person for gas (no limit on use); hot and cold water at 29 
kopecks per month for each member of family; electricity four kopecks 
per kilowatthour; heating five-seven kopecks for every square meter of 
living space; telephone, no limit on local calls, two and a half rubles. 
The total monthly cost for a family of three would come to about ten 
rubles (about 16 dollars at the exchange rate in 1978). 

The “account book” that an apartment occupant brings to the 
bank monthly with the payment, usually lists up to ten items and how 
much for each: apartment rent, heating, water and drainage, radio- TV 
antenna, hot water. Electricity, gas and phone are rated separately. 

Let us bear in mind that all flats built under stale investment arc 
40 made available to the population for permanent use free of charge. 


With such a mass “giveaway” the importance of the union's key role 
in housing distribution is tremendous indeed. Thus, more than eleven 
million apartments that had been added in each of the past four 
five-year plans (1956-1975) were given away to working people. The 
rest were built by factory and office workers and collective farmers on 
their own money, the state helping them with loans issued on favorable 
terms. 

Since 1965, a total of 1,400 million square meters of floor space 
has been built in the U.S.S.R., and one in every two Soviet citizens 
has improved his housing conditions in this period. 

In the United States, workers build houses, but pay very dearly to 
occupy them. At this writing, an apartment of say, three rooms, a Soviet 
worker gets without cost, for indefinite occupancy at a trivial monthly 
sum, would cost a New York, Chicago or San Francisco worker 200 to 
250 dollars, or more monthly, plus utilities. And while the Soviet 
worker is free of eviction for life, the U.S. worker is secure in the home 
and the rent rate only as long as his yearly or two-year lease. In the U.S. 
the union has nothing to say on housing in its negotiations. It has no 
role for protection of the worker against the grasping landlords and real 
estate sharks. 

During my interviews with trade union activists and leaders in the 
many cities 1 visited in the Soviet Union, achievement on the housing 
front was often cited as a key element of the union's work. And every- 
where, the procedures for acquiring a home were about the same, 
whether in Central Asian Republics, the Ukraine, or the Russian Fede- 
ration 1 . 

Hie union controls the assignment of housing space from the 
planning of construction to the handing of the key to the tenant. At 
annual negotiations for the collective agreement the problems come in 
the form of how much the administration will have from profits for new 
housing construction. Then comes the problem of which construction 
organization will handle the building. The union is concerned because 
that decision may affect the length of time it may take to build, even the 
quality. Then there is the problem of where the houses will be located. 
Will they be near enough to the job? Will they be near enough to shop- 
ping, schools, child-care centers and nurseries, etc., etc? Will the 
transporation be good? Such and many other questions must be 
answered before anything starts. 


Republics in the U.S.S.R. — Ed. 
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All that is studied with the tasks mainly of the standing housing 
commission of the factory union committee. A union representative 
must be one of the signers of the construction contract whoever is the 
builder. If the union does not sign there is no contract. 

When the houses are finished, or sometimes earlier, members of the 
union's housing commission follow the waiting list of applicants for 
better or more spacious housing. The housing commissions of the 
primary units of the Soviet unions involve many hundreds of thousands 
of activists who are among the most important in the union. They visit 
each of them, inspect their premises, get all the details — size of family, 
seniority on the job, work record, health problems and whether there 
are invalids, war veterans, and other such details. 

The commission makes its recommendations to the trade union 
committee. Usually those recommendations are approved without 
much change. The names of the prospective new tenants are posted on 
the factory bulletin board for all workers to see, before the list is sent 
to the City Soviet. Certain workers may object, as often happens. They 
either appeal to the factory committee by letter or in person possibly 
giving reasons why someone else has a greater urgency than the one 
selected. The final action is before a meeting of the factor)' committee 
or of the membership. Changes in the recommendations of the housing 
commission are rare. But at times disputes are sharp over housing allot- 
ment. 

Occasionally, letters appear in the Soviet press charging irregu- 
larity in the procedure, even reports of directors sharply reprimanded, 
or even removed, for influencing allotment of an apartment to friends 
or relatives out of line, and rebuke to union leaders in a plant for disre- 
gard of such abuses. 

Housing shortage is still felt in the U.S.S.R. because of the 
tremendous war destruction. The Nazi invaders destroyed 1,710 towns 
and smaller industrial communities, and more than 70,000 villages. 
They wrecked a total of 6 million houses, leaving 25 million people 
homeless. They also destroyed 40,000 hospitals and other medical 
establishments,' 32,000 factories and plants, the buildings of 84,000 
elementary and secondary schools, specialized secondary schools, col- 
leges, universities and research institutes, 43,000 libraries, and much, 
much more before they were defeated. 

Housing construction is one of the greatest miracles of Soviet 
reconstruction. Ninety percent of Moscow's housing, now with a popu- 
42 lation of over eight million, is new or remodelled. Every city across 


the land has a similar story, with miles and miles of multi-story apart- 
ment buildings usually surrounding the old cities. Many new cities have 
sprung up, some expanding to big metropolitan centers within a decade 
or two. Since the early fifties an average of more than 2,000,000 
housing units a year were built. And the units arc steadily becoming 
larger, more comfortable and more modernly arranged and serviced. 
That is explained by the fact that millions have been shifted from earlier 
inferior housing built after the Revolution and after the war to better 
and roomier new apartments, with space regulations today far better 
observed than in the days of extreme post-war urgency to provide 
shelter for millions. 

About 25 percent of the housing in the U.S.S.R., mostly in the rural 
areas and in the fast rising city-like settlements replacing the old 
villages, is occupied by owners of the homes. About four per cent are 
cooperative homes, purchased by the occupants with a down payment, 
mortgaged for 15 years. Persons in higher pay brackets, not desiring to 
wait, anticipating more space or preferring to live in a city's outer ring, 
may choose the coop course. 

The do-it-yourself housing I have seen in many of the farm areas, 
is often in the form of one-family or two-family units, roomier than .the 
city apartments, with large gardens. Many of such houses are built by 
the collective farmers, often partly by the individual’s own labor and 
partly by professionals. 

There are also big plants for construction of pre-fabricated 
one-family houses, such as the tremendous one we saw in Alytus, 
Lithuania. Large numbers in the farm areas prefer one-family homes. 
Some of the newer farm settlements have part multistory struc- 
tures and part one family. Where farm workers choose to build their 
own home — and most have one or more construction skills — the collec- 
tive farm aids in obtaining materials and such professional assistance, 
plumbing or electrical, as may be needed. 

Whatever the form, housing in the U.S.S.R. is free for most, or at a 
cost that is little above that. Moreover, the maintenance of the housing 
is at the cost of the state or the factories and institutional administra- 
tions that built them. One of the major duties of the factory committee's 
housing commission is to watch over proper maintenance and the 
adequate provision of shopping and services for all family needs in a 
community. The commission takes up such matters with either the 
administration or the appropriate agencies of the local Soviet of 
People’s Deputies and its representatives. 43 


Among their most essential duties are the adequate provision of 
nurseries, pre-school care centers, schools, libraries, cultural clubs and 
such. 

An important factor in the Soviet Union’s pace of housing construc- 
tion, is the widespread development of construction teams by the 
factories and farms. Most plants and farms I visited have construction 
departments some with even carpentry shops fully equipped for making 
doors, window frames and other such parts. The Lenin Collective Farm 
in the Tula district, for example, built itself all the multi-story apart- 
ments for its members; all the big modem cattle stalls including installa- 
tions, and the feed factory for its more than 2,000 heads of cattle with 
installation of all, the modem, sophisticated, electronically-controlled 
equipment. 

Collective farms and state farms use lumber, stone, gravel, sand and 
other materials available on their territory. Most interesting is the way 
the quality of such “home-made" construction has been steadily 
improving both due to skill of workers and greater availability of const- 
ruction equipment. Most such homes are more roomy and superior in 
other ways to the homes occupied by many in cities. Many of the large 
Palaces of Culture, disease-prevention overnight sanatoriums, chil- 
dren's centers, sports halls and stadiums are also built by the construc- 
tion crews of factories and farms. Especially impressive both for the 
quality, comfort and taste was the settlement for the members of the 
fishermen's and fish-processing collective farm near Riga I visited. 
The widespread phenomenon of local initiative to build, without 
wait for the building contracts, has been stimulated by the country's 
serious housing crisis after the war. Millions acquired the needed 
skills. There were no restrictions to that trend like fear of “flooding 
the trade" and unemployment. No fear in the unions that work will 
go to “non-union" people, as in the U.S. today. 

From the above, the contrast to the U.S. capitalist pattern and to the 
work of American unions, is especially clear. A capitalist investor sets 
up his factory in or out of a city without concern for anything but the 
cost of the land and structure, the closeness of freight transportation or 
such factors. He hasn’t the slightest interest in housing for his 
employees, schools, stores or any of the communal needs. He knows 
that workers will travel if need be an hour to and an hour from work, 
as far as the other end of town, jobs being scarce. If the plant is some- 
where out of town. reaj. estate sharks may likely start a housing project 
44 and workers who want to live near the plant are induced to pay 


extremely high prices and high mortgage interest rates for purchase of 
the nearby homes, often flimsy structures made to look nice. The usual 
procedure is a large down payment and mortgages for 20-25 years at 
eight to ten percent mortgage interest, amounting to monthly costs plus 
local real estate taxes and maintenance that absorb from a fourth to a 
third of the worker’s monthly pay — an amount one must pay or lose the 
home, whether working or unemployed. As for schools, that may take 
a struggle for years before one is close enough, so the children are 
forced to bus long distances. Nurseries, pre-school centers — these are 
still luxuries in the United States. Unions in the U.S. do not even have 
housing, or any of the related services on their agenda, although a key 
element of a worker's life and purchasing power is involved. It is strictly 
a “private" matter. 

How to explain the fact that modem housing is built at such low cost 
and at such rapid rate in the Soviet Union? The cost of a three-room 
apartment plus kitchen and bath-room is much lower than in the U.S. 
even several decades ago. The pressure of urgency following war 
destruction has undoubtedly stimulated efforts in the Soviet Union to 
find the quickest and cheapest ways to get housing. They developed the 
idea of pre-fabricated concrete panels and such ways. In earlier days, 
U.S. capitalist correspondents had a sweet time reporting how the 
panels didn’t join well, seams opened, cracks and such. But they are 
quiet along that line now, because the Soviet builders steadily improved 
the new techniques. They employ the panel type of construction for 
multi-story building to as high as 22 stories. There is more application 
of new type of mechanical equipment for construction than anywhere 
in the world. 

But there are other factors. There is not a kopeck's cost for land. 
There is no high interest, or any interest, for financing new construc- 
tion. For the most part, the new 1 housing comes up along a widening 
ring around cities. There is no major problem of wrecking or paying for 
old structures to be knocked down. There are no small builders, ill 
equipped, often unreliable as to schedule of construction. Construction 
is under government control in the form of building organizations set 
up along most advanced lines of experience. The Soviet building orga- 
nization comes in to an area marked for building, with its gigantic 
cranes, pile-drivers, bull-dozers and what not. Before long structures 
begin to come up. And, they have to be durable, and much heavier than 
homes in most parts of the U.S., because the U.S.S.R. is mostly a cold 
country. 


No less important than the technology is the human element that 
goes into the U.S.S.R.’s housing miracle. The eight-million member 
Construction and Building Materials Industry Workers' Union is one of 
the biggest, including even those who make the building materials and 
prefabrication. Even the research institutes and scientists in the field are 
part of the union. So there is no craft division or struggles between them 
on jurisdiction lines. Those U.S. crafts have restrictions to new tech- 
niques that may cut the number of craftsmen, or rules limiting workers 
by requiring four and five years apprenticeship, or keeping persons out 
of the trade along racial lines. The Soviet building workers do not have 
such keep-out-of-the-trade fences. There is no unemployment, nor fear 
of unemployment, such as plague the building trades in the United 
States. There is no such expenditure in the U.S.S.R. as unemployment 
payments to workers for idleness. Building workers work steadily and 
if they cannot work because of weather or absence of materials the 
management must shift them to other jobs and pay them their average. 
In fact, far from limiting the number of workers to a craft, in the 
U.S.S.R., most building workers are encouraged and trained to have at 
least two skills. There is no dispute over the shifting of a worker to other 
work he can do, if need be. 

The building workers engage actively in socialist emulation and vie 
to find every conceivable short cut and improvement of quality in 
production. 

The workers are formed into teams of 5-7 to as high as 60 and over. 
More than half of them have a general secondary or specialised educa- 
tion, indicating the high level. Team-work is efficient under all condi- 
tions, but under a socialist system there is an organized movement to 
raise the team-work level. The group, under a group leader, consult 
jointly on ways to do a job effectively, divide the work between them- 
selves, help each other to acquire more than one craft, correct each 
other and collectively are able to enforce a respect for rules. 

One example of the way the system works was cited in the magazine, 
organ of the U.S.S.R. unions, Sovetskiye Profsoyuzi, of June 1976, of 
the way one such team of 35 began work. They followed the method 
of Nikolai Zlobin, a construction worker who became famed for intro- 
ducing the new ways of construction efficiency. As the group started, 
after some study of the Zlobin method, it constituted itself by dividing 
work on craft lines and who will help whom to master extra crafts. In 
time many of the workers acquired three and four crafts, which made 
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even organized emulation among themselves to stimulate effectiveness. 

The team leaders steadily kept a record of work progress and examined 
obstacles and such matters. As operations went into swing, the team 
showed progress in production, quality and economy of materials. They 
even repaired much of the equipment themselves. 

The story goes on to describe the way the team collectively helped 
to lift backward members who eventually became good mechanics. 

The conclusion of the story: the team of 35 was able to handle all 
work involved in constructing nine-story apartment buildings, up to 
preparing the walls for painters. In five years the team built 30 such 
nine-story structures. Its labor productivity was 42 percent above the 
former method. The time taken for construction came to a reduction of 
618 days in five years. The labor cost was reduced by 28,500 rubles part 
of which was a substantial increase in wages shared by the workers, 
because earnings, as everywhere, are tied to productivity. Such is the 
result of a Communist attitude to labor, under conditions with no fear 
of unemployment. 

As these lines were written, U.S. Department of Labor figures 
showed unemployment among construction workers at a level as high 
as 60 percent in northeast regions of the U.S.; at 35 percent in the mid- 
Atlantic states; 35 percent in the south, 25 percent in the Middle West 
and 35 percent in the Western states, all in all the worst since the great 
depression of the thirties. And this in face of a very steep rise in housing 
costs and rents, with the real estate interests making the most of the 
deliberately fostered housing shortage. 

HEALTH AND REST, 

THE SOCIALIST WAY 

Vacations of working people under socialism and capitalism 
are as different as day and night. The contrast is especially glaring 
by comparison with the United .States, one of the most backward 
of the major capitalist countries with respect of vacations, as on health 
care. 

Soviet people are amazed when informed that there is no law on 
U.S. books that makes vacations mandatory. U.S. workers have vaca- 
tions if they are unionized and have provisions for vacations in their 
contracts. But only about a fourth of U.S. workers are covered by union 
contracts. Many of the 75 percent non-union wage earners do have 47 
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paid vacations, but only where employers find it necessary to be “ge- 
nerous” to discourage unionization. Many millions have no paid vaca- 
tions. Millions who do have vacations, are limited to just a week 
because of the usual practice requiring an employee to be on a job a 
whole year with a given employer to be eligible for a week — 5 working 
days. Most often it takes five years of employment to be entitled to a 
second week. Some trade union contracts provide a third week after 15 
years of employment. Most U.S. workers change jobs often and do not 
acquire enough seniority with an employer for the longer vacations. 

In some industries workers just get a token sum of money consid- 
erably less than the wage for the time off, to cover the vacation, as in 
coal mining, ladies garment, longshore work, construction trades, and 
other seasonal fields, where work is not year-round anyway. More 
millions on involuntary part-time work get no vacations. As for the 
unemployed, in recent years accounting for six to eight percent of the 
labor force, they have only unpaid, hardly enjoyable ‘Vacations”. 

In any case, such better-than-token vacations as there are in the 
United States had to be w-on through hard struggle, often after strikes. 
But an equally important second part of the struggle for vacations has 
not even been touched: what to do with the vacation when you get it? 
Stay home? U.S. newspapers blossom out in spring when vacation 
thoughts begin to dawn, with pages of colorful ads of the wonderful 
time "a person or a family could have in about every type of resort to 
satisfy one’s fancy. But, oh, those prices! It would take all of at least 
four weeks of pay to cover the most modest expenses for a family of 
four, for a short ten or twelve days. 

There are, of course, those who can keep the expense lower if they 
are lucky to reserve the limited number of camp sites in government 
controlled parks, or pitch tents in available areas. But many want hotels 
and resorts. For that they need to lay away a good bit of money over 
the year. And in the U.S. a worker has no choice but to bring along the 
children, because, for the very limited summer camp capacity for 
children, one has to pay an arm and leg for just a month — usually 
more than the cost for adults in resort hotels. 

In the Soviet Union the law provides that every worker must get a 
minimum of 15 working days off for a paid vacation. However, a large 
section of the workers get longer vacations, depending on the working 
conditions and specific features of the industry. Young workers under 
18 get a whole month off, some categories of workers in science, culture 
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in hot shops, the chemical industry, underground jobs or employed in 
northern or eastern areas that have a rigorous climate get still longer 
vacations. 

The law also specifies a long list of undesirable occupations, 
harmful to health, in which workers must get five days of vacation for 
every month worked. There are also many legal provisions protecting 
the worker's right to a full vacation; not counting in of time the worker 
may have taken for sick leave or health care, and no chiseling into the 
time of a worker who shifted to another job. Those may seem like small 
matters, but I am thinking of the bitterness of feeling among workers in 
the U.S. I often witnessed, over deliberate layoffs before vacations come 
due and such trickery. 

How do Soviet workers spend the average of nearly a month off, 
which many millions get? The answer to that question was given by 
Lenin when he projected the basic laws of the Soviet Republic, with a 
sweeping decree declaring all resorts, all areas suitable for rest and re- 
creation, as the property of the people and under union direction to be 
used for rest and health improvement. The principle was then projected 
that the socialist government has the obligation of both providing for 
an annual rest for the workers and suitable provisions where such rest 
can take place, and at a cost within reach of all workers. 

It is on ground of that basic principle that from the day the Soviet 
Union was born there has been a steady expansion of resort facilities 
and construction of the many varieties of “rest homes”, “tourist bases”, 
“sanatorium resorts”, etc. Also, by law, the direction of that vast 
network was put under the authority of the AUCCTU, and the trade 
unions supervise over the issuing of vacation or sanatorium vouchers to 
workers either free or at- a cut price. 

Today, 61 years after the October Revolution the Soviet Union has 
a capacity for vacationersunequaled in the world. In addition to the 
legal mandate that a worker must have an adequate, paid vacation, and 
places at which he can afford to spend it with his family, there is a third 
socialist principle: workers should have the possibility of spending their 
vacation in a useful way, in terms of rest, cultural advancement, 
physical culture and health-improvement, where necessary. For that 
reason the vacation and health resorts have been developed along lines 
to suit the needs and choice of the workers. They may be at ocean, lake 
or river beaches, forests, mountains, near the numerous types of mineral 
wateis so widespread in the U.S.S.R., at beauty spots near many urban 
centers. In recent years with the discovery of many springs, even in the 49 


far north and in Siberia, health and rest resorts are operating in cold 
areas and in winter days, as they do in the warmer areas in European 
and Central Asian U.S.S.R.. 

A commentary on what is happening to some major US. resort 
areas was reported in the New York Times of Nov. 10, 1976, from 
Atlantic City, N.J., for many vears a major seaside resort to which 
millions flocked in summer. It has been decaying in recent years with 
one after another of its mammoth hotels closing, its service employees 
suffering growing unemployment. But, reported the story under the 
headline “Atlantic City — A'Better Class of Decay”, there was dancing 
in the streets and on the boardwalk all through the night following a 
state-wide referendum that permitted the city to become a gambling 
center, rivaling Las Vegas in Nevada. This is believed to be the “solu- 
tion” for the decaying city, with the promise of a type of guest who pays 
better than the hundreds of thousands who can’t afford the cost of vaca- 
tions. , , 

The problem of rest-homes and resorts is closely related to the 
problem of health care in the Soviet Union. In terms of doctors for 
every 10,000 of the population the U.S.S.R. is first in the world, in 
number of hospital beds (110 per 10,000) it holds the third place, after 
Sweden and Finland. The U.S.S.R. has more than 893,000 doctors, 
almost a third of the world’s total, although it has only six percent of 
the world’s population. In the U.S.S.R. 35 doctors practice for every 
10,000 of the population; the highest number in developed capi- 
talist countries is 27 doctors. 

But the main course of the Soviet health system is prevention of 
diseases — to keep people as far from need of hospital care as possible. 
That is where the vast preventive system under the direction of the 
Soviet trade unions comes in. More than five million trade union activ- 
ists are involved voluntarily, as members of factory union commissions 
on social insurance and safety, and as members of public councils at 
medical establishments. The councils consist of members of the respec- 
tive medical staffs and also representatives of Party, governmental, 
trade union, YCL and economic organizations, who work in them 

voluntarily. . 

Here are some of the facts showing the magnitude of this vast 
prevention system. In 1977, 49 million persons had their vacations at 
rest-homes or in sanatorium-type resorts, and camps through the orga- 
nized system supervised by the unions. Of this number 32 million had 
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million children and teenagers lived in Young Pioneer Camps, and 
school camps, or went to the country with children’s establishments. 

In addition, 150 million persons took part in excursions and tours 
arranged and organized through union services in 1977. 

So vast is the system of health improvement, rest and tourism under 
union direction, that more than 200,000 persons — doctors, other 
medical personnel, sport and recreation specialists and service people, 
work in the many institutions in the union-run network. 

Let us take a closer look at some of this network. 

The most important of the health-improvement systems are the 
sanatonums under union direction that have about 211,000 beds and 
accommodated 3,900,000 persons (24 days each) in 1978. A sanato- 
rium in the Soviet Union is most often misunderstood by Americans as 
an institution for very sick people who may need special care as invalids 
or for post-surgical recovery. Sanatoriums in the U.S.S.R. are resort 
hostels, vacations combined with health-improvement and preventive 
treatment, equipped with a full complement of health-care equipment, 
plus mineral water or mud baths, physical culture, electronic, sun-lamp, 
massage and such other procedures. They also provide a vacation 
entertainment program, various games, ocean, lake or river swimming, 
sport events, film showing, concerts, dancing, excursions, and an 
endless variety of pastime, plus, all meals, including diets that may 
be prescribed. 

Before workers can get vouchers for a sanatorium, they are 
examined by the local clinic doctor, who determines whether they need 
sanatorium treatment, whether certain conditions in a person s health 
warrant it, and what type of resort may be preferable. After approval, 
the worker pays 30 percent of the regular cost with the remaining 70 
percent taken care of by the trade unions. Workers get twenty percent 
of the vouchers to sanatoriums and ten percent to holiday homes 
without cost. 

At the sanatorium the worker goes through a medical examination 
and is given a pamphlet on procedures in which each page records the 
treatment one has to follow on doctor’s direction, how often and 
when, what exercise to take, and what may not be good for the in- 
dividual. The effect of such vacation is to get a good working over 
health-wise and instruction on preventive care. 

The sanatoriums are usually large units with hundreds of rooms, 
large staffs of doctors and other medical personnel, and athletics inst- 
ructors. They do not take persons who are seriously ill. Those need 51 


hospital care. They are concerned with prevention of serious illnesses. 
Sanatoriums- as vacation resorts are also usually located on beaches, 
beauty spots in mountains, forests. The major such center in the 
U.S.S.R. is Sochi, the picturesque, year-round green city facing the 
Black Sea in the Caucasus. It has 60 large sanatoriums, most of them 
under union authority. Having seen Sochi, I was amazed by the 
immensity of the sanatorium units, each within a park-like area, in 
buildings the size of large hotels. All with full equipment and medical 
staffs (there are 2,000 doctors in Sochi). Serving the entire Sochi 
complex of sanatoriums, hotels and other vacation accommodations, is 
Matsesta. the bath center with curative waters pumped from deep 
un dei ground. Many of the sanatoriums operated for certain unions, 
like the miners and metal workers’ sanatoriums I saw. 

What about those who do not qualify for a sanatorium? They can 
choose one of the many vacation hotels along Sochi’s, many miles of 
beaches. Then there are the fast spreading vacation and tourist places 
for the entire family. The same procedure follows in those rest places. 
The person’s union provides the voucher at a cost of 30 per cent of the 
full price usually lower than for a sanatorium. And that cost holds 
percentage- wise if the entire family goes. Most often the cost for a four- 
person family would come to about 50 rubles for two weeks. The union 
vouchers are given free usually to persons with lowest earnings, or those 
awarded for good records in the plant or union activity. 

Among the most popular vacations are the resorts built bv enter- 
prises, some of bungalows for each family, furnished with gas stoves 
and refrigerators, others are of hotel-type. 

Among the most interesting developments in line with disease-pre- 
vention are the fast-spreading overnight health centers of which there 
were 2,200 in the U.S.S.R. in 1978. Those are health centers set up by 
the management of a factory or institution jointly with the union of the 
respective employees, not far from the work location or within easy 
reach through local transportation. They are provided for treatment of 
workers for periods of 24 days, the entire time outside their regular 
working hours. Fully equipped with medical requirements and an 
assortment of non-medical procedures and staffed by doctors and other 
medical supervision, this type of health centers is designed to prevent 
the advancement of an illness or health deterioration indicated at an 
early stage. Interest is especially directed towards occupational illness, 
workers in underground, chemical and other work that is a threat to 
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The administration of the enterprise or institution builds the 
premises for the overnight health center, equips it with all that is 
needed, provides heat, etc. The union organization arranges for feeding, 
the staff and salaries, and administration of the center with that 
expenditure on the account of the state social insurance fund. 

The union has no expenditures. The setting up and maintenance 
of such a center often figures in the annual negotiations on the union 
contract. With the number of patients for such establishments now past 
two million, showing phenomenal results, the trend is towards construc- 
tion on a larger scale, with 200 to 500 beds in each, with one under 
construction in Kuibyshev to have 1,200 places. In some cases several 
smaller plants in a vicinity combine to share one. 

The worker who is a patient, arrives after work at the overnight 
health center, goes through the procedures prescribed, spends there his 
spare time and the night, and next day goes to work from there as one 
would from home. The advantages of the system are as follows: the 
basic factors are that it is prevention and cure; illnesses are caught 
before they become serious and need hospital care and organs 
deteriorate; helps workers restore full health much sooner and return 
to normal work; provides a good school for hygienic knowledge. 

Thus there was a significant drop in sickness and sick leaves and in 
the number of cases employees had to go for clinical aid. Data from the 
large Electrostal plant in terms of financial results, showed that in a 
year under operation of the overnight health center, by comparison with 
the previous year, there was a reduction of 21,400 rubles in sick insu- 
rance payments; the plant registered 346,500 rubles worth of added 
production due to reduced absenteeism. Projected nationally the total 
is tremendous, both in health and savings. 

I saw a number of such overnight health centers. One, which I 
visited is located in Moscow’s outer ring. It has 100 places, serving the 
employees of Metrostroy, the subway construction system. It is staffed 
by four doctors and 16 other medical personnel. Each of the rooms, 
with two beds, is neatly furnished. There seemed to be everything in 
the way of equipment that a hospital of that size would need. In ad- 
dition, there are rooms for an assortment of treatments through mas- 
sages, electronics, water treatments, physical culture procedure, etc. 
Ihere are also games for passing the time; a library, two film shows 
weekly, TV room, occasional concerts by the Metrostroy union’s 
cultural groups. During the 24 days the worker also learns how to better 
lake care of himself after leaving the center. 53 
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Of every thousand working women. 781 have secondary or higher 
education, a level above that of women everywhere in the world. 

More than a third of all elected to higher 'state bodies in the U.S.S.R. 
are women; over one million of them are elected to local Soviets of 
People's Deputies. Both in numbers as wage earners and by force of the 
laws which from the U.S.S.R.’s inception wiped out all discrimination 
affecting them, women rose rapidly in the Soviet Union. Under- 
standably, this has been a strong influence on the development of 
the family. 

In extensive travels in the Soviet Union, while visiting many Union 
republics, my interest was mainly in the work of the unions. The active 
role of women in the unions was very apparent, as in the AUCCTU, two 
of whose secretaries are women. 1 had occasion to interview women 
secretaries of republic-wide unions. Most interesting were the con- 
ferences with the top secretaries of the Republican unions. I was 
particularly impressed by meetings with the head of the Republican 
Trade Union Council of Uzbekistan and secretary of the Republican 
Trade Union Council of Armenia. 

Both spoke with extraordinary knowledge of their unions' problems. 
A half century ago the Central Asian Republic of Uzbekistan had no 
unions, hardly any literacy and its backwardness can be judged by the 
requirement for women until then to veil their faces in public. Today, 
it is one of the most industrially developed Republics in Central Asia, 
culturally among the highly advanced. Half of its 3,5 million union 
members are women, many in top positions and heads of republic-wide 
unions. Similarly in Armenia, a very backward country in tzarist days, 
now industrially advanced, it was a woman top secretary who met me 
for the interview. 

With such recognition and role for women, it need hardly be said 
that the many laws of the U.S.S.R. providing rights and special conside- 
ration for women as mothers and in terms of working conditions, are 
strictly enforced. This is in sharp contrast to the position of working 
women in the United States, and its long history of discrimination in 
unions. For many years discrimination was outright, with certain 
unions even barring membership for women in their occupations. 
Today, however, the problem is mainly enforcement of such laws as do 
exist prohibiting discrimination and protecting wo men -workers. In that 
respect, the role of the unions depends entirely on the leadership of 
men. In the first place, all the 35 members of the AFL-CIO Executive 
56 Council are men. There has never been a woman on the Federation's 


Executive Council since its inception 90 years ago. Although women 
constitute nearly 40 per cent of the labor force in the United States, they 
do not head a single one of the 108 affiliated unions of the AFL-CIO. 
They do not head a major regional or state body of the federation, or 
of any of its affiliates. Most of the 108 unions do not even have women 
on their executive bodies. In the few that do have, it is usually one 
“token" woman. 

An example is the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
of 400,000 members, 85 percent women. After many years of an all- 
male 24-membcr executive board, all-white, the union named a Black 
woman to the board in 1974. The story is the same in the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America, the union of men’s clothing, also 
mostly of women and the Textile Workers Union. 1 

Although four million, almost a fifth, of the U.S. trade union mem- 
bership is of women, the male supremacy in the unions is a reflection 
of conditions generally in the country. But much of it is also a hangov- 
er of earlier days when very conservative craft-type unions depended 
on exclusion of women, as of Black people and youth to “safeguard” 
their jobs. This injustice was more and more a losing practice in face 
of the scientific and technological revolution and the ever-growing 
urgency for working class families to have more than one wage-earner 
to make ends meet. 

The slowness of unions to conform to changing conditions has 
become so serious that in the recent period a mass organisation called 
Coalition of Labor Union Women (CLUW) came into existence to 
press the struggle for both better legal protection of women and a 
greater recognition of women for union leadership. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor frequently discloses in its periodic reports the con- 
tinued violation of the weak legislation that does exist and statistics 
showing the discrepancy between wages for women and men for equal 
work, discrimination in hiring and dismissals. 

Militancy is rising among women workers spurred by CLUW left- 
led rank-and-file activity and the upswing of women's rights move- 
ments in recent years. But very- often their militancy has to be directed 
against both employers and the union bureaucracy. A significant case 
illustrating the situation was the decision of the federal courts on a suit 
of Black workers and women against both steel corporations and the 

1 The two merged in late 7()’s to torm the Amalgamated Clothing and 
Textile Workers Union. — Ed. 
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steel union, declaring that the industry's designation of ‘"Black jobs'' 
and ‘"Women's jobs" is discrimination. Both employers and the union 
leaders were declared guilty for maintaining for many years a system 
whereby Blacks, usually limited to the hardest and dirtiest jobs, could 
only have “promotion” within their limited line of progression. 
Similarly women are limited to their narrow sphere. Neither could they 
rise to higher skills or wage scales. 

Essentially, the protection of women’s rights, as of all other sectors 
of the working class, is not only what the law says, but no less the 
watchfulness and will for their enforcement. The committee on prob- 
lems of women is one of the most essential on the list of every factory 
committee of the Soviet trade unions. The participants in those 
committees come to many hundreds of thousands across the country. 
They have many duties. 

Women may not be employed on heavy work, or in occupations 
injurious to health, like in underground or chemical fields. Loading and 
unloading is prohibited as is heavy weight-lifting. Night work is prohi- 
bited for women with small children, except in certain specific cases. 
Women who desire may be given part-time work either daily or part 
of a week, but enjoy the rights of all workers. 

There are over 500 organizations in U.S.S.R. industries in research 
on labor-protection problems. Some of them are concentrating on 
problems affecting women-workers. This work is continually in step 
with changing technology. These research centers are continually fed 
proposals emerging from job experience on safety, ventilation, harmful 
materials, etc. Equal wages for equal work has been so strictly enforced 
in the Soviet Union that today there is no gap between earnings of 
men and women. 

Maternity, involving a serious economic problem for a woman-wor- 
ker in the United States, has been a major concern of the Soviet govern- 
ment since its earliest days. As health and medical care generally, the 
cost of child-birth is nothing in the Soviet Union. Nor is die Soviet 
Union matched by many countries for the facilities and care of child- 
birth: some 22,000 women’s consultation centers, and children’s poly- 
clinics; 223,000 places for expectant mothers in hospitals and a very 
high percentage of the country’s doctors in the obstetrical, gynecolo- 
gical and related services. 

Having children does not turn into problem in the U.S.S.R. as 
in the U.S. where hospitals will not admit a pregnant mother unless she 
shows cash or evidence she has health insurance covering the high 


hospital bill. The Soviet expectant mother is granted full-paid leave of 
56 days before birth, no matter how long she worked in an establish- 
ment and 56 days after birth; if twins, 70 days with full pay. Her job 

jo 7 ^o fi S o kept 0pen f °, r her for 3 - year ' The Tenth F^e-Year Plan for 1 
19/6-1780 envisages a law to provide working mothers with a partially 
paid leave until the new-born child is a year. 

Refusal to employ a woman because she is pregnant, a common 
experience in the United States, is a criminal offense in the Soviet 
Union. A Soviet mother has leave with pay if she has a sick child to care 
lor at home. Expectant women, or mothers nursing children under 
one may not be d 1S missed from a job, or put on overtime, or required 
to work on days off. Women with children under eight mav^ot be 
required to take official business trips. An expectant or' nursing 
mother, unable to do her normal work, must be given other work with- 
out loss of pay. An expectant mother may take her regular vaca- 
tion leave along with her maternity leave, before or after childbirth 
Mich and many more, are some of the protective laws that exnlain 
why the Soviet Union has come nearer than any other counVmotnd.no 

to e aduhVood BUt th3t " ° nly thC firSt $t3ge 0f ^^-care onward 

The United States has no laws protecting pregnant women's iob 
nghts, or allowing paid leave before and after birth. The issue reached 

reCentl , y wben a £ rou P of women employed by the 
Stic ^ 5 ? monopoly, charged discrimination and violation of 
no- m' a S nt ClV1 R,ght 't ^ Ct and the SIck_leave of the contract by denial to 

The coVrt^Tth C V ea / £ ° r disabiIity P fl y for th e Period of disability . 
mint, u V under ex,st,n 8 provisions of law or union agree- 
S f ,l,ty 0r s,cMeave pay is allowed, die employer does 
not have to pay for pregnancy leave. The court ruling highli«hted the 

Provide tT a mrnit ar J d Stimu [f ted 3 movement for a law that would 
rT y eaV£ , Wlth pay_ ~ a ,aw has be en in effect in the 
binh more than 60 years ago ’ when 

12 i C m!i r r “ are the No - 1 Concern in the Soviet Union. More than 
o , are m Horseries and kindergartens, with another 2.5 to 

2.8 million places to be added during the Tenth Five-Year Plan 


In the Unites States it is the children of the poor who pay the 
extreme penalty of poverty in terms of denial of adequate food as well 
as medical care Periodically, some Congressional committee or a 
public body, discloses publicly the plight of children, especially of the 
Black children in southern states, of widespread disease due to malnut- 
rition among them and of neglect. 

About 800,000 teachers are currently employed in Soviet kinder- 
gartens. In Moscow, 80 percent of the first-grade children had been in 
kindergartens. Surveys show they learn much more rapidly because of 
the upbringing in pre-school days. All sorts of arrangements arc avai- 
lable to suit the schedules of working parents. Today, 8.7 million chil- 
dren attend general education schools where they stay after school 
under care of teachers, are served dinner, until parents return from 
work to take them home. Large numbers are under care all week, taken 
home weekends. \ 

For other children there are after school arrangements in the union 
cultural clubs of which there are over 22,000. They usually have sec- 
tions of hobbies, studies, libraries, play facilities. Also the thousands of 
Young Pioneer Palaces across the country where the schoolchild can 
be similarly occupied. The general pattern of housing construction 
provides for spacious gardens and play areas between multi-story 

apartment houses. , 

In summer, special buses take millions of children to 42,000 
camps now in operation, many millions more stay in camps with urban 
centres. The right of children to summer camps is a right equal for all. 
The expense is paid out of the social consumption funds. But in 
our American “free” unions we have not even begun to talk of 
such concern. 


LABOR— SCHOOL FOR YOUTH 

The trade unions of the Soviet Union have a tremendous part 
in the development of culture, education and sport among the country s 
youth. This may seem strange to an American trade union member 
because none of these subjects, except for the limited interest in youth 
apprenticeship, has a place in contract negotiations or other union 
activity in the United States. 

The unions in the U.S.S.R. are not alone in those fields. Other mass 
60 organizations in the U.S.S.R. have sport, cultural and educational acti- 
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L,kf ] achov Autoworks in Moscow tT’ the ,remcn dous 
lull time caretakers. Even the small i C T have large staffs of 

care and sizable expenditures It h- 1,0uses llave some full-time 
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Icycl of their service; shcirteomings i„ Vh • atte ! lt,on is given to the 
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directiorf culture under union 

smaller establishments, mostly in 1 " t? 32 *’ 000 “ Red Corners”, 
classes, evening events and such take plaS* ° Cat,onS where meetings, 
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. 1911 ’ the unions had almost 52,000 film projectors for film 

showing in the clubs, for hundreds of millions of viewers There were 

an 8 nuanv ma m Ur T C ? l,e J ctivcs - Nation of films rose to 6,000 
unions y ’ y ° Pr ° VC USeful f ° r educationa l work in the 

By > l 978 * he number of amateur and creative activity- erouns 
29 C 000 e orch e 0 st° 00 W H h 9 ' 5 milUon P anic 'Pants. Among them a?e 

chSg^rcSeSver 510 grOUPS and 34 - 000 SOn *’ dan “ and 

,, 7n h nn Cl ^; n r i ? na!ly arc serviced b >’ 123 ’ 700 Persons, among them 
3 300° specialists m various arts, as instructors and guides. The 

.j®' " Un j ber . . ot a f ,v,sts of trade union committees at work loca- 
tions involved in cultural club activity is above 5,5 million. Millions of 
union members are involved in youth work. 

,„7f ere are 2,100 /‘Young Technicians" clubs with 185,300 children 
and teenage participants. These establishments, under <reidance of 
experts, give young people a free hand to do what they likfcreatively 
w-th h 16 7 ° S I advanccd technical equipment at their disposal.' ’ 
!hp n i, CO ° «! he upkeep met by the factor y ^ministration, 
IvvhP 5 IS ° ften an ,tem m annuaI contract negotiation It 
Sovie? Uninn £Ttl° COm P are . even the * ma "er cultural palaces of the 
and YWTA^ h ^ u modest “community centers” or YMCA's 
be d J^ C t t S ° me neighborhoods in the Unitcd States, supposed to 
nriohh 1° k f cp yOUng - peopIe out of trouble. In truth, as crime and 
cighborhood gang statistics indicate, those centres are not attractive to 
U S. youth and not a deterrent of trouble. The unions just are not inte- 
rested ,n the matter. It is left to the “good heart" of wealthy donors who 
make sure they get publicity for their generosity. 

Union halls are generally limited to business, shop and committee 
meetings If they have a class going on, it is usually Pome sessTons o“ 
union rules, conduct of meetings and such. Most young people who 
enter the union see it only through the monthly check-off for dues the 
employer deducts and forwards to the union's office. They may see the 
employer in a better light, occasionally, because of donation of funds 
tor sport supplies to the factory team. 

h * f°l aIi ? Sot ? ety * S 3 planned society. The plans for its economy 
become the base for plans for progress in all other sectors of socialist 
life. There is no private enterprise, no industrial competition and 
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from six to eight percent of the work force is seen in many unions as 
ground for keeping newcomers out of occupations or for not training 
more youths. Those unions have been under sharp fire of the public for 
applying their limitations especially to Black youths and those of 
Spanish origin. It is where unions are strongest that the bureaucracy 
limits the admission of youths most rigidly. The effect of such approach 
to youth is to sow antagonism to unions among some young people 
lending ammunition to the anti-union forces. 

The position of the AFL-CIO bureaucracy is to close its eyes to the 
problem as it grows more serious, arguing that nothing can be done 
until unemployment is eliminated. But joblessness, far from declining, 
keeps rising. And the often stated objective of the AFL-CIO for shorter 
hours as a way to make more employment possible, has been just 
another resolution in the federation's archives. 

Conditions affecting youth are entirely different in the Soviet Union 
because, as in all socialist countries, there is neither production for 
private profit nor unemployment. The course chosen and personal 
rights of a Soviet youth are protected and assured by law under the 
watchful eye and implementation of the trade unions, the Communist 
Party and the Komsomol (The Young Communist League) each 
of which has a branch in every plant or other work location in the 
country. 

A youth's future begins to develop even earlier, in the general school 
and the Young Pioneer stage, when the boy or girl follows the steady 
progression of vocation-oriented practical work and shows interest in 
structural, mechanical, chemical, electronic hobbies and the arts avail- 
able in Young Pioneer houses and the children’s sections of cultural 
centers. The curriculum of each year of ten-year school includes two 
hours weekly of labor training. By the tenth year (formally equal to 
U.S. high-school graduation) a Soviet youth is more mature for the 
next stage. 

Soviet law' and the trade unions, whose representatives are members 
of the teenagers' commissions in the Soviets of People's Deputies 
Executive Committees, require establishments to reserve places of 
employment and training of youths for occupations. Any youth 
completing the tenth year of general school can compete for college 
entrance, by passing the exams, of course. Acceptance for higher 
education costs nothing, and entitles the student to monthly stipends, 
until graduation. But many young people go for job openings provided 
64 by law'. Moreover, the plant’is required to comply with a series of legal 


requirements, limiting hours to six a day for those under 18, a ban on 
overtime or night work, assuring the youth time for night-school, 
correspondence classes, and time off with pay to prepare for and take 
exams. Many plants arrange courses for youths at technical institutes to 
train as technological specialists. A statute of the Soviet labor legisla- 
tion on youth affairs, says: 

“All enterprises and organizations shall have quotas of vacancies 
for employment and industrial training for young people who have 
completed general education or vocational and technical schools, and 
other young people under eighteen." 

The statute says further that all district and city Soviets of People's 
Deputies must have plans for placement of youths out of schools in 
factories, institutions and organizations of their respective areas. 

The statute states that youths who had combined their general 
education with technical training, as many millions do, must be pla- 
ced on jobs in accordance with their speciality. And further the law 
says that youths below 18 cannot be dismissed except where special 
circumstances may exist, and dismissal can only take place with the 
permission of the union committee and the district (city) teenagers' 
commission and can take effect only with establishment of the youth 
on another job. 

All district and city Soviets have special teenagers’ commissions. 

The trade unions carry out their function of protecting the rights of 
youth in close cooperation with the Komsomol. 

In addition to the above is the general Soviet education system. Of 
the 93 million persons who were studying in 1978, 45 million were in 
the general 10-year school. But most of the other 48 million were in an 
assortment of schools: 5 million studied at higher educational 
establishments; 4.7 million attended specialised secondary education 
establishments. There were 3.7 million in vocational and factory ap- 
prenticeship schools; and 34 million in many other types, like learn- 
ing a second trade or refresher courses and such, while still at work. 

It is estimated that 75 percent of the increase in the U.S.S.R.'s work 
force are graduates of vocational-technical schools. During the Ninth 
(1971-1975) Five-Year Plan, 9.3 million came out of such training 
schools. The TenthPlan calls for 11 million. Much attention is devoted 
to the training of specialists for agriculture. Currently, a large number 
of students are in institutes training for scientific agriculture as techni- 
cians in stride with the drive to modernize agriculture on the basis of big 
agro-industrial complexes. 65 


It need hardly be added that under conditions of shortage of labor, 
as in the U.S.S.R., one of the fastest ways to climb to a higher wage level 
is through a step-up in skills or learning higher-paid occupations. This 
provides an incentive for young people, and spurs productivity 
generally. 

The high prestige and honor for youth in tire Soviet Union makes 
possible the channeling of the spirit and energy of youth for the expan- 
sion of socialist construction on a tremendous scale in a great many new 
areas. The Komsomol spurs this spirit by, in effect, taking sponsorship 
of the key, often most difficult projects, like the building of the Baikal- 
Amur Mainline (BAM), a railroad to stretch for more than 3,200 
kilometers across very cold Siberia; the giant KAMAZ plant for const- 
ruction of super-power trucks in Tataria, as they did in construction 
of the immense auto complex in Togliatti on the Volga now turning out 
680,000 Zhiguli (Lada) cars annually. Some of the division heads I 
met in Togliatti were barely 30, reflecting in age the overwhelming 
majority of its workers. 

Not only are young people a major force in construction of the new 
plants, but they settle in the new cities built around those giant centers. 
The many new cities, grown to metropolies within a decade, are in effect 
youth towns. Many new cities and towns spring up along the Baikal- 
Amur Mainline under construction in Western Siberia. Young people 
account for about 40 percent of the workforce in the machine-building 
industry and construction, one-third of the transport personnel and 
almost half of the workers in the light industry. A third of the specialists 
with a higher or specialised secondary education engaged in the 
national economy are under 30. 

Socialism makes possible the channeling of the vast reserve of 
enthusiasm and power in youth to build for society because they live in 
a society that progresses and builds. They are spurred by the sight of 
new towns, factories, schools, houses, child-care centers, institutes and 
colleges, culture centers going up everywhere. 

Young people hanging around corners jobless, amidst rotting neigh- 
borhoods, in cities bankrupt, schools libraries, city services curtailed, 
millions below the poverty line as billions go for arms, and even those 
on jobs amidst such conditions do not have the heart or spirit to 
build — such is the contrast in the parts of the globe Meany &Co. call 
the “free world’’. 
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THE “SECOND’’ WAGE 


The Soviet trade unions directly participate in distributing 
much of the social benefits financed out of the Public Consumption 
Fund. The fund approximates a third of the state budget. It was 105,5 
billion rubles (160 billion dollars) in 1978 and is to rise to 117 bil- 
lion by the end of the Tenth Five-Year Plan, in 1980. 

The fund covers the various types of education, including higher 
education and specialised secondary schooling, all free to students, 
plus disability allowances; post-natal care allowances; allowances for 
unmarried mothers; allowances for mothers with many children; free 
medical services and health improvement; subsidies for maintenance of 
nurseries and kindergartens and for payment of the bulk of the cost for 
each child; subsidies for boarding schools children; subsidies for 
homes for the aged who have no relatives; coverage of the bulk of cost 
for sanatoriums, vacation hotel and rest home vouchers, as already 
described; cost of maintenance of government housing and many other 
benefits. The pension system for the aged, invalids and disabled covers 
payments to 46,5 million persons. 

Soviet workers do not pay a kopeck of taxes to cover any part of 
these benefits. There is just the deduction for income taxes averaging 
8.6 percent with the maximum 13 percent (depending on the size of the 
pay envelope). There are no taxes like the six percent deduction from 
U.S. pay envelopes for Social Security, the sales taxes running to as 
high as eight percent as in New York; no taxes for water, sewage; no 
taxes for public education, no local or state income taxes as many must 
pay in the U.S., no state disability taxes, as in New York State. 1 

Only between eight and nine percent of the revenues for the Soviet 
budget come from taxes. Families with three dependents get a 30 per 
cent deduction. Almost all the revenue comes from the proceeds of 
industry. Taxes are steadily reduced for the lower-paid categories and 
have been done away with completely for those getting the minimum 
wage. 

The public consumption fund, averaging only 24 rubles per capita 
in 1940, has been rising steadily with every five-year plan since. In 
1977 it reached an average of 384 rubles for every man, woman and 


1 There is also the Federal Government income tax the Americans must 
pay annually without fail. Taxes take up almost a third of a worker's earn- 
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child in the Soviet Union. Its rate of rise has been planned to grow 
more rapidly than the rate of increase of wages in the monthly pay 
envelope, or the national income. This is in line with the socialist policy 
of equalizing the basic elements in the life of the people. This does not, 
however, violate the principle that persons with higher occupational 
skills or better producers in quantity and quality, rate higher compen- 
sation. But the consumption fund does make it possible that in terms 
of health, rest, housing, opportunity for higher education, pre-school 
child care, children's camps and enjoyment of the country’s beauty and 
environment, no one is deprived. The benefits without cost, or for very' 
little or hardly more than token payment, are estimated to benefit the 
lower-income families at a higher rate (compared to their income) than 
they do for those in higher pay brackets. That means that lower-income 
families, or those with more children, benefited in 1977, on an average, 
more in “invisible" pay than the 384 rubles general per capita. 

To illustrate how the process works: people on pension with no 
other income have no problem on housing because rent is a tiny sum; 
they are also likely to be among the ten percent who get free vouchers 
for 24-day sanatorium or vacation hotel. Or take a family with less than 
fifty rubles income per person, the fund entitles it to 12 rubles per 
child until age eight. A family may be among the lower-income, but 
why should not its sons and daughters have the same opportunity for 
a higher education, technical or other profession as those of a family 
with higher income? The socialist system assures such equality of 
opportunity by making passage of the tests the only condition for ac- 
ceptance to higher education. That does not make equality perfect; 
some young people of families of intellectuals usually do get more help 
at home to meet the requirements. But even in that respect, the Soviet 
government does make provisions for all young people who wish 
to study and prepare to pass the tests. 

In the Soviet Union one cannot buy admission to a higher school 
as in capitalist countries where the criterion is often ability to pay the 
very high tuition, or to be favored with a degree without really 
qualifying for it. Nor will anyone find in the Soviet Union the mills of 
ready-made examination papers on any desired subject, such as are 
quite openly on sale in the vicinity of U.S. colleges. 

The free medical services in the U.S.S.R. — hospital, visit to doctors, 
clinical treatment, surgery, dental care, over-night health centers, spe- 
cial health institutions for children, maternity — are as free to the 
68 highest paid worker as to the lowest, with not the slightest privileges for 


one or the other. But the important point is that no one, regardless 
of income level, is deprived of the best the U.S.S.R. can do on health 
care. 

The same holds in relation to birth and the equal right of all people 
to bring forth children who will survive and grow up under the best and 
normal conditions. All mothers with several children arc entitled to 
sums at birth of the third child with sums escalating with succeeding 
births. In such cases, too, the public consumption fund tends to ease, 
to an extent, conditions of inequality. 

In 1976 the fund subsidized care of 12 million children under 
7 years of age in 117,000 permanent pre-school centers across the 
country. Over 22 million children were similarly subsidized for 
summer camps in 1977. Whether in higher or lower pay brackets, 
parents pay only a fraction of the actual cost for such child care. But 
there is some difference favoring the lower-paid. For nurseries and 
kindergartens the fee is 20 percent of the full cost or even less for low- 
income families. For summer camps, with 10 percent free, 50 percent 
pay nine rubles and 40 percent pay 18 rubles 60 kopecks. In all cases 
hardly the price of the food for the child, t hese fees are insignificant 
compared with the cost for such services in the U.S., if and where 
available. But there is no such situation in the U.S.S.R. where a moth- 
er looks with envy on some middle class or rich woman who can 
afford the very expensive child-care centers. Nor is there a situation 
in the Soviet Union W'here a child undergoes the cruelty of seeing other 
children off to summer camps. Or sees camp life on TV for certain 
children w'hile he is compelled to spend the time in hot, dirty streets. 

Such are the many social benefits from the public consumption fund 
that make humanism and equality a reality. 

The purpose of the public consumption fund is to provide everyone 
with everything the Soviet State can do for all its citizens. It gradually 
raises their living standards when there still exists difference in wages 
depending on skill, education, labor productivity, etc. Thus, for 
instance, thanks to the growth of the public consumption funds in 1977 
alone, pre-school establishments were increased by the 580,000 places; 
hospitals with 65,000 beds; schools for an additional of almost 
1,500,000 children. Also indicating how the public consumption fund 
rises at a higher rate than wages, is the fact that in 1977 income per 
capita went up by 3.5. percent for the year, while the fund rose by 
4.7 percent. The fund's increase too is real, because of the absence of 
inflation. 69 


As anyone who looks at Soviet life objectively knows, there is no 
tremendous gap between high and lower income people, as in capitalist 
lands — not nearly as much as between a middle class person and an 
ordinary worker in the U.S. There aren't any people you could call 
wealthy and there aren’t any who are in poverty, deprived of basic 
necessities as were the 25,800,000 below the government’s poverty line 
in the United States in 1976. Soviet people look at you in disbelief if 
you tell, the Americans who are behind in rent are evicted, their furni- 
ture often put on the sidewalk, or that people who need medical care 
don’t get it for lack of the price, or that children suffer from malnutri- 
tion. Such situations are inconceivable in the U.S.S.R. after three gene- 
rations of the socialist system. 

Apologists of capitalism maintain that the aspiration to be rich is 
the incentive to “progress”. This theory appeared plausible in earlier 
years of America when conditions did make it possible, by hook or 
crook, for a few to get out of the ranks of the working class, even to 
become rich on a start with the proverbial “shoe string", but if that was 
an incentive in the last century, why not now? For how many decades 
there has not been such incentive — unless you count some who became 
rich the Mafia way. For almost all Americans today, the ideal is hardly 
more than a steady job — one that gives reasonable security with 50 
weeks work a year and two weeks vacation, possibly a little above 
average. The old “Pop and Mom” stores are fast disappearing. Thus 
in Los Angeles, California, a family-operated store is an extreme 
rarity. 

Almost everything now is run by corporation chain, monopolies; 
gas stations, hamburger stands and such, may appear to be individual- 
ly owned, but they are owned by the monopolies, their operators are 
just like their employees. 

The hope of the great mass is hardly to go forward, but rather to 
escape that terrible maw that swallows more and more millions of men, 
women and children as unemployed and improverished families. Who 
are the 25,800,000, the government concedes are now living below the 
poverty line? They include masses who have been denied opportunity 
to learn a skilled occupation, hence forced to depend on irregular work. 
Many were deprived of an adequate education so as to be able to more 
effectively compete for a job. A large percentage of the impoverished 
are victimized because they are Black or Brown, usually the last hired 
and the first fired when the economy slackens. Their children are the 
70 most serious victims, forced to leave school early for economic reasons. 



but hardly able to find jobs, destined to hang around street corners, 
hopeless, without a future. 

A large number of the impoverished American people are retired 
unwillingly because they could not find a job for many years and ex- 
hausted the limited number of unemployment checks allowed them 
by law. Consequently, they are forced to live on their pensions if they 
reach the age of 65, or take a reduced pension at the age of 62. It is 
those who have the lowest and irregular wage, whose pensions are the 
lowest. Even the highest pensions are far from adequate for a living 
in the United States. 

In a large number of cases, the escalator downward begins with 
technology— new machines, new materials, automation or other such 
ways as eliminate jobs for men and women, even their occupations. In 
the United States the employer has no responsibility for the employees 
he throws out of work for technological or any other reasons: there is 
no authority, government or private, that is concerned with providing 
other jobs or retraining of such displaced workers for newer occupa- 
tions. Capitalist industry steadily throws off workers on what is 
virtually a human scraphcap, towards the dreaded downward escalator 
to join those denied skills or steady work, who have already suffered 
long unemployment, discrimination, and lost hope. But the escalator 
goes down to a still lower level — Welfare. 

There were, by the government’s statistics, of Feb. 1975, 
11,200,000 men, women and children on public welfare, of them 
8,000,000 were children. Those are of families who, as the final re- 
course, go to the government’s state and local welfare agencies for help 
of a standard designed to prevent hunger, but hardly maintain proper 
health very long. The adults of this group are not even counted as 
unemployed, not among the eight million officially acknowledged as 
jobless at the writing (Jan. 1977) because they do not, as required to 
be counted, “actively seek employment”. They simply have nowhere 
to look, and they have been out of work so long that employers do not 
regard them as productive workers either in spirit or energy. In time 
people on welfare rolls lose hope and even their self-respect is affected 
by a life of indignity heaped upon them by the government and the 
press. State and local agency investigators continually check on their 
lives, their eyes are open for anything that may justify exclusion of the 
welfare family from the rolls. The welfare recipient must take abuse, 
especially when seeking an allotment for shoes or clothes for children 
so they could go to school. There are families in the United States that 71 




have not been able to escape the welfare condition for two and even 
three generations. 

Such is the state of the 12 percent of the U.S. population already on 
the downward escalator — an escalator that does not go up. But the 
very sight and condition of this sector of the population haunts fright- 
fully a much larger sector of the working class and the still surviving 
small farmers, those still able to cam a living, lest they, too, wind up 
on the dreadful downward escalator. And here's the statistic that tells 
the story graphically; the 11,200,000 on welfare in 1975, when the U.S. 
economy was supposed to be ‘‘reviving”, was the same figure on 
welfare the year before, in 1974, during the depth of the recent crisis. 
In November, 1976, the figure was still the same. In 1959, it was seven 
million. 

There is no “recovery” nor can there be for the workers, because 
the short economic upswings between recessions is an opportunity for 
employers to speed production while the market holds, and as an 
“economy” to both squeeze more sweat out of workers and squeeze 
more workers off the payroll. 

Those counted by the government as unemployed are really those 
who had jobs recently, still qualified for unemployment checks and 
who managed for a period, while waiting for a call back to work. But 
only some get that call, others just wait and wait, often so long they 
see the next recession on the horizon. 

Inflation, a permanent feature of capitalism today, is expanding the 
scope of impoverishment. It bites into the purchasing power of all, but 
most cruelly into the income of those on the border of poverty and 
kicks them over the poverty line. The plight of the poorest grows even 
more serious because an inflationary bite into their welfare or unem- 
ployment checks is a bite into what’s already very little. And that is not 
all. Many cities are bankrupt, like New York, or on the verge of 
bankruptcy, as more and more of the country’s resources are syphoned 
off for military expenditures. 

To ward off the fate of New York, cities “economize" by cutting 
staff, public services and there is a campaign on to disqualify persons 
who are already on welfare or seek welfare help. The burden of the 
crisis and the Pentagon load weigh most heavily and mercilessly on the 
shoulders of the impoverished. 

That’s how it has been for decade after decade, getting steadily 
worse. And that’s what George Meany & Co. hold up to the world's 
labor movement as a model for a “free world”. 


THE LIVING STANDARD IS NOT 
ALL IN PAY CHECK 

What is the cost of living like in the Soviet Union? After all, 
that is the cardinal question from the standpoint of a union. A 
comparison of nominal wages is meaningless. In capitalist lands the 
measure of a worker’s purchasing power may be indicated by whether 
he wins or loses in the battle with inflation and the employer’s drive for 
profit through greater exploitation. 

In the Soviet Union, and in the socialist countries generally, prices 
for most foodstuffs and goods are stable and have been stable for 
decades. The uninterrupted rise in money wages is a real measure of the 
upward rise in purchasing power, plus, of course, the steadily rising 
benefits from the public consumption fund. 

To illustrate how this works: in the Soviet Union, since 1965, both 
wages and a combination of wages and the per capita public consump- 
tion fund increased steadily, rising by 1978 an average of 64 percent. 

The nearest U.S. measure of real wages is the government’s monthly 
report of what it calls “spendable” wages, which the government calcu- 
lates by discounting from the average the deduction for income tax, for 
Social Security and the inflationary monthly changes that come to 
about 100 percent since 1965. In 1 965 that average weekly “spendable” 
wage stood at $ 91.32. In mid-1976, hardly changed, it stood at 
$ 91.15. AFL-CIO News of July 24, 1976, observed “that was 17 cents 
less than the average for 1965”. No progress for 1 1 years. That is not 
the full story. Unemployment, currently running at about six million, 
by Government admission is more than double the unemployment of 
1965. U.S. wage statistics are based only on those working. The greater 
the joblessness the greater the number of workers not counted in the 
government’s average. Nor is account taken of the increase in state, 
local income taxes and in the consumer sales taxes that have been very 
heavy during the 11 years. 1 In the Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
a statistical average is a real measure because there are neither unem- 
ployed, nor inflation, nor persons whose income is other than wages 
or pensions. 

There is another factor that makes the conventional measuring rod 
of capitalist countries inapplicable for a comparison with socialist 

* The September 11 , 1978 issue of U.S. News & World Report said, 
from 1972 to 1978: the U.S. taxes increased by 62 percent. — Ed. 
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countries. The Soviet Union’s pricing policy has little in common with 
that of the United States or other capitalist countries. To cite a few 
examples. A subway ride in New York City at this writing is 50 cents. 
All Soviet subways have the standard price of five kopecks — about 
eight cents. If, as about a million New York riders require, additional 
transportation is needed to and from subway stations, the fare is fifty 
cents on a bus. In the Soviet Union, the standard bus fare across the 
entire country is five kopecks; for a trolley bus, four kopecks and for 
tramways three kopecks. 

Women’s clothes and textile products, on the other hand, taking also 
into account quality, if compared on the exchange basis, are substan- 
tially higher-priced than in the U.S. as visiting observers generally find. 
But children’s clothes run substantially lower priced than in the U.S. 
Shoes run more expensive, by the same measure, but children’s shoes 
are less expensive. Beef is at a standard nation-wide price of two rubles 
a kilogram and you get a good or bad cut, depending on your eye and 
choice of the slices as they arc displayed. It has been many years since 
even a poor cut of beef sold at such low price in the States. Notwith- 
standing the latest U.S. inflation, chicken is still substantially higher than 
the U.S. price, where poultry in general is cheaper than beef or other 
meats. Eggs ranging from 90 kopecks for ten to a ruble 30 kopecks for 
ten, are higher than in the U.S. at the exchange rate. The same can be 
said for butter. Fruits, not as plentiful as in the U.S., are priced consid- 
erably higher. Citrus, imported, is also considerably higher. But some 
vegetables like potatoes, cabbage, beets, carrots, peas, onions run 
generally cheaper than in the U.S. 

Phone calls from street booths are only two kopecks in the U.S.S.R. 

Cultural needs, reading material and journals are very much 
cheaper than in the United States, and far more available to people 
outside the major cities. The standard price for daily papers is two and 
three kopecks, depending on size. Magazines cost from 20 to 60 
kopecks. Books, theatre tickets, recreation cost a fraction of the 
American equivalent. But TV and stereo sets and other wares in the 
electronic field, although steadily declining in price, are still higher than 
in the U.S., measured by exchange. As already observed, however, 
housing and utilities, the highest item on a U.S. family’s budget, is 
almost rent-free by comparison. 

Many more similar comparisons can be made. Nor should it be 
overlooked that a price tag is the same all over the country, it is marked 
74 and rigidly observed because it is an offense to reduce or increase it. 


During my 1976 and 1977 residence in the Soviet Union I have 
observed either the same prices I saw in 1959, or reduction on many 
items. The most evident change is improvement of quality and the tre- 
mendous number of new products on store shelves. There is also evi- 
dence of “sales” in some stores marked “at reduced prices”. Those are 
mostly products of lower quality, or out of style, that often pile up 
unsold because Soviet buyers are more choosy and demand higher 
quality and late styles. Soviet newspapers frequently carry letters and 
articles blasting factories for low quality or wares out of style, and 
the stores for accepting them. 

Subject to the same conditions and experiences as Soviet citizens 
generally, I do not conclude that the workers in the U.S.S.R. on an 
average have caught up with the steadily employed U.S. worker in 
terms of material things. I emphasize, steadily employed. In terms of 
material things they have a way to go yet. And in the U.S. many more 
things are obtainable if one has the price, than in the U.S.S.R. The 
U.S.S.R. is mostly a cold country with greens difficult to get during 
certain times of season, although much significant progress is currently 
being made to meet that problem. But it is ridiculous as it is false, to 
do as some capitalist propagandists do, especially in the circle of 
George Meany. They still choose several Soviet items they especially 
prefer because they are priced much above those in the U.S. and 
conclude that this gives a measure of what the Soviet worker gets for his 
wages. And they take account of only what the average worker in the 
Soviet Union gets in the pay envelope. 

The U.S. Department of Labor had for a long time used the trick of 
giving a list of items, comparing the price to the same item in the U.S. 
and “estimating” how many minutes of work a U.S. and Soviet worker 
must spend for each. This clearly fake method is hardly used today, 
because Americans are too preoccupied with the race against the infla- 
tional treadmill to find fault with a country that has stable prices and 
a steady rise in wages; secondly, because hundreds of thousands of 
Americans now visit the Soviet Union and see how people walk into 
stores and walk out with TV sets, and buy washing machines, refrigera- 
tors, vacuum cleaners and about everything one may want electrically. 
They see the higher quality of wares. They see millions on beaches and 
the immense new housing developments at every turn in every city. 
They see people well-dressed, crowding theatres to capacity in far 
greater numbers than in the U.S. where only several cities provide 
operas or other stage shows. 75 



Now let us come closer to the problem in terms of a Soviet family's 
budget. Soviet literature on the subject, cited in material put out by the 
publishers of the Soviet Trade Unions, the Novosti Press Agency and 
others, give some typical family budgets. One, for example, of the 
Semyon Kostromin family of the steel center of Sverdlovsk in the Urals. 
He is a steel-smelter. His wife is an agronomist at a state farm. They 
have a son of 16, a daughter of 13 and a daughter of two. The take- 
home of the couple, after income tax deduction of 8.6 percent, was 
6,135 rubles for the year. They spent, for food, 36 percent; rent and 
utilities, four percent; furniture 5.9 percent; transportation 2.4 percent; 
clothing and shoes 10.5 percent; medicines 0.3 percent; recreation and 
entertainment 15.3 percent; life insurance 9.4 percent; installment pay- 
ments 3.9 percent; other personal expenses 4.3 percent and savings in 
the bank 7.9 percent. 

That list of the Kostromins only covers 100 percent of the money 
wages, but it is actually, only 74.6 percent of the family’s real budget 
because of the other benefits at a drastic reduction in costs for the 
child's maintenance at a child-care center; the summer camps for the 
older children, almost free housing maintenance and the cost of only 
20 percent of full price for the summer vacation for the adults — all that 
from the public consumption fund. 

The Kostromins are a family with a higher than average income. 
The income is much lower of the younger Arkhipov family of three with 
a four-year-old child. Sergei, taking advantage of the personnel deve- 
lopment plan of the plant where he works, goes to an institute for a tech- 
nology profession and gets a monthly works’ scholarship of 100 rubles. 
His wife’s income of 120 rubles monthly plus a bonus every 3 months 
which makes it 144 rubles a month. They pay 2,92 rubles rent; 3.50 for 
utilities; 13 rubles, six percent income tax; union and Parly dues total 
2.94 rubles; child maintenance in nursery 12.50 monthly (20 percent of 
cost); transport, 6 rubles; laundry 3.20 and entertainment (plays, films) 
three rubles. All that totals 47.06 rubles, or 19 percent of their budget. 
A list of basic food items comes to 102 rubles monthly. But both Arkhi- 
povs eat their lunches at the restaurants where they work, at 55 kopeks, 
totalling 24 rubles for the month. The child gets four meals a day at the 
center, eating home only weekends. 

In the Arkhipovs case, as can be seen, food cost comes to more than 
half their income. Their expenses for other items are lower due to their 
lower income. It is obvious that while young Arkhipov is still struggling 
to learn a higher skill, thus a higher wage, the family is more careful 


with expenditures. But until then, they are assured of the essentials and 
have no worry over rent, health or food. 

Studies by the U.S.S.R.'s Central Statistical Board show, a Soviet 
family spends 35 percent of its pay envelope for food. But as can be 
seen from the above tw'o examples, the free or low-cost benefits add a 
relatively higher advantage to families with lower money income. To 
judge by my personal experience as a resident in the Soviet Union, the 
samples of the budgets cited are quite close to those you often meet. The 
tastes of people vary with habits, customs. And in the Soviet Union with 
15 republics and many more nationalities, tastes and living styles 
certainly differ. But in a general sense, as far as the basic elements go, 
there has been a steady rise in the standard from one five-year plan to 
the next, be it European Russia, Central Asia, the Caucasus or the fast- 
devdoping Siberia areas. 

The natural question: how to explain the Soviet economics that 
maintain price stabilization while in capitalist countries there is endless 
inflation. The capitalists evade this question because permanent price 
stabilization is impossible in an economy based on production for 
private profit. The Soviet government subsidizes industries where and 
when necessary to maintain stable prices. Thus, as a consequence of the 
very bad grain crop in 1975, the government subsidized meat and milk 
prices to the amount of 19 billion rubles for that year. 

The government also spends some five billion rubles annually for 
the maintenance and care of the government houses, occupied by the 
overwhelming majority of the population. The price of products for 
children is kept low because 800 million rubles are allotted to keep 
them stabilized and low. To apply such a policy to the U.S. would 
require that the corporations part with their profit every year to an 
equivalent needed to keep U.S. prices stabilized. Is that conceivable in 
the U.S. or in any other capitalist country? Also, significantly, w'hen 
prices do change in the U.S.S.R., the basic needs of the mass of people 
are the primary consideration. In the Jan. 5, 1977 price change, a wide 
list of knitgoods products, hosiery, shoes, TV's, stereos, higher priced 
medicines, and other items of mass consumption, were reduced from 
five to 25 percent. Prices were raised to balance the cuts to some degree; 
the very low taxi, plane and river transit fares went up, and so did the 
prices of natural silk and made-to-order tailoring which had been set 
more than 30 years ago. 

The reader may observe, I stressed, that the American worker with 
a fairly steady job, on an average has advantage over the Soviet worker 77 


,n terms of material things. But as the budgets above show, there is a 
substantial advantage for the Soviet workers in education, health 
care, recreation, real and well-provided vacations, child care and 
culture are almost free, for which an American worker must pay very 
dearly to get. And that is not all by a long, long way. 

One may have a nice house, a relatively secure job and what unions 
regard as decent wages and above average conditions for the family, but 
after all, one is not confined to the home. People live in a community 
and everything that happens to the community is experienced by all 
irrespective of a family’s income. As in most capitalist countries, many 
millions of Americans are living an anxious life. We have already 
observed the process of impoverishment, and the terror it throws into 
many families that are still above poverty, lest they, too, fall into that 
bottomless pit. Such conditions also bring many disturbed minds, even 
overloading mental institutions, crowding offices of psychiatrists and 
conditioning the atmosphere for racists and demagogues and for more 
crime than ever. 

Crime and various forms of degeneracy, as is widely known, has 
been rising steadily in the United States since World War II. Such is the 
condition in all capitalist countries, but it is worst in the United States. 

the Bicentenni al of the United States 
that in the midst of the festivities came news of an 18 percent increase 

of crime in the country in 1975 over the previous year. The Federal 
Bureau of Investigation reported on the basis of its computerized 
records, that every minute a serious crime occurs; every 26 minutes a 
murder; every nine minutes someone is raped; every 65 seconds a 
person is attacked in a street; a robbery every five seconds; a car stolen 
every 3 2 seconds The streets of the U.S. cities are not safe, especially 
after dark. The elementary human right to freely enjoy the streets and 
highways, to visit friends or even attend union meetings in evening 
hours, or to romance on a park bench, simply does not exist in the land 
Meany & Co. hold up as the “model of freedom”. 

Safety is a problem for many American families, especially for those 
with night-school students, children involved in evening events, art 
schools, entertainments, working hours into late evening or any of a 
hundred other reasons for fear of night attacks. 

A major factor closely related to the endless crime rise is the mass 
narcotic addiction in the U.S., both the “hard” kind, mainly heroin 
and marijuana to which millions have taken fully or partially. Autho- 
78 nties concerned with combatting the narcotic evil estimate about 


600,000 are on heroin. That may well be an underestimation. Police in 
New York city where the addiction rate is very high, and in other cities, 
say about half the crimes are committed by addicts. They need a great 
deal of money to meet the price of narcotic peddlers. They become 
desperate enough to rob and even kill, to obtain the price. 

Narcotic peddling, from the criminal syndicates who control the 
channels for smuggling drugs into the country, to their peddlers in the 
street, the evil has become, a very profitable business and a source of 
handsome bribes to police, border patrol and government officials who 
close their eyes to it. The Vietnam war was a stimulant for the drug 
business and many of the servicemen acquired the habit. 

It would be superfluous to add that rising crime, drug addiction and 
much mental disturbance brought on by economic conditions, becomes 
even more dangerous as it mixes with the decaying trends in U.S. 
culture, influencing art, film, literature and the racism and anti- 
Semitism that pollutes the air of America. The country's political life 
reflects spirit, too, in its Watergate, CIA, FBI scandals, Lock- 
heed-type and South-Korea type bribery of the men who make the laws 
and much more of the same that is hardly in tune with the text-book 
image. 

It is more difficult for Americans to bring up children with a sense 
of pride in the country. Parents face rebellion if they try it. More than 
40 percent of those who registered to vote in the 1976 presidential elec- 
tion did not go to the polls. There is little confidence in a government 
and system that cannot meet the economic and social needs of the 
country that dragged it in into a disastrous and lost war that no sane 
person could justify; that is reeking with scandals, corruption and racist 
violence, that uses its billions to support and set up fascist and racist 
governments over peoples fighting for freedom; that has become the 
arsenal for world reaction. 

An appropriate comment on the spirit of America on its 200th 
birthday came, of all people, from Shirley Temple Black, former 
ambassador to Ghana and protocol secretary,to President Ford, when 
she was interviewed by the magazine U.S. News & World Report of 
Nov. 8, 1976. Once the famed little girl actress usually symbolizing the 
child fortunate to be American, she said: 

“When I was a little girl I had many heroes. I met Eleonor Roosevelt 
when I was nine years old and I think she influenced me, got me inte- 
rested in human rights and human dignity for all people. I admired 
Amelia Earhart (the aviatrix) for getting out on her own and doing 79 
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The Lada model on the assembly line at the big autoworks in Togliatti, 
on the Volga. 

The union commiitec has a big say on such matters as the 
conveyor belt speed, output quotas, working and living condi- 
tions. The situation is entirely different at American auto fac- 
tories. where workers’ grievances over poor lighting and venti- 
lation, lack of decent shower rooms and so on are ignored. 
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Tutor and pupil 

Tool-and-die maker Alexander Krylov (right), a veteran work- 
er at. the “Elektrosila" Electrical Engineering Association, named 
after Kirov, in Leningrad, gives pointers to a young worker. 

An extensive training system to raise the skills of young workers 
is in operation at Soviet industrial enterprises. Tn the United 
States, because of constant unemployment, many unions, fear- 
ful of additions to an already glutted labor market, look coldly 
towards incoming youth, and stretch the apprenticeship period. 


The winter garden at a woolens mill in the city of Ulan Udc in Siberia. 

Every Soviet factory has one or more lounges where the wot ker s 
can relax during the lunch break. 






A Moscow supermarket. 

In the Soviet Union the retail prices of most food items and 
manufactured goods have remained at the same level for 
decades, notwithstanding steadily rising wages and salaries. 
In the capitalist countries permanent inflation and spiralling 
prices are a heavy burden on the working people. 



Students of Patrice Lumumba Friendship University in Moscow. 

Higher education in the Soviet Union is free of charge. Moreover, 
students get a monthly grant from the state. Many young 
people from newlv-free countries in Asia, Africa and Lai in 
America are getting a higher education in the Soviet Union. 
Tn the United States college and university tuition fees are 
steadily growing as a result of inflation. 


The central platform of Mayakovskaya Station of the Moscow Metro. 

The subway fare in the Soviet Union is about what it was 
in New York many years ago when it cost a nickel. New' Yorkers 
now pay 50 cents for a subway ride. 
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This picture was taken in a Soviet day-carc cente Soviet Union 
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The oeneral direction has been a decline in crime in the past 50 years 
of more than 3.5 times. Most crime of today, however, is of a type 
considered in the U.S. as minor crime, or not even classified as crime. 

The Soviet Union’s basic approach is to meet the problem with methods 
of prevention and correction rather than with the futile reliance on more 
severe punishment as in capitalist lands. 

The basic fact is that most crime has for centuries had its roots in 
the feudal and capitalist conditions. The nature of capitalist morality in 
business and exploitation of people by any ways that may yield a profit, 
cheating, falsifying, makes crime almost an honorable profession. 
Secondly, much of crime rises with impoverishment, unemployment, 
discrimination and the assortment of cruelties inflicted upon people by 
the capitalist system. Thirdly, capitalism as a system of wars and impe- 
rialist domination over peoples and the destruction and massacres like 
those carried out by U.S. forces in Vietnam, makes crimes of murder, 
robbery and rape look almost “mild” by comparison. 

The elimination of all those types of roots for crime began with the 
institution of the socialist system in the Soviet Union. That marked the 
start of a general decline of crime, in direct contradiction to the steady 
rise of crime in capitalist countries. The process was not a straightline 
trend For a period after the Revolution, the Civil War the unstable 
conditions and very hard economic times, even caused a temporary 
increase of crime. Similarly, for a time after the Nazis were driven out 
of the Soviet Union there were very hard times and instability in parts. 

That also caused a temporary rise in crime. 

The most widespread and numerous offense is hooliganism. Next 
comes stealing of private or government property. Third are traffic 
violations. Murders are a very small percentage of crime. 

' Soviet criminalists are not boastful over the fact that Soviet crime is 
only a fraction of the U.S. volume. Their main emphasis is on wiping 
out crime. They take the view that a decline or little crime is still too 
much Nor do they minimize the seriousness of what they call “hooli- 
ganism” although in the U.S. youthful “hell-raising” and brawls hardly 

count as crime. . , . 

Drinking, they stressed, is still the most menacing evil that leads to 
crimes. But you do not see as much of it as in the U.S. One reason is 
that there are not so many public places for drinking as in the U.S. 
There is stricter control against the sale of liquor to minors. There is a 
persistent drive against it through public posters, literature and “com- 
fades’ trials” of habitual drinkers by fellow-workers in factories. 81 
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The Agricultural Workers’ Union is larger than all the U.S. unions put 
together. All are equal citizens in the farm community with homes 
incomes, as for all other workers. They are highly respected as produ- 
cers of the country’s very essential products. 

For a resident in California, familiar with conditions for farm 
workers visits of state farms and collective farms in the Soviet Union 
provided an excellent opportunity to see the difference. The majority of 
the farm workers in the United States are Chicanos (of Mexican origin). 
Puerto Rican and Black workers, joined by hundreds of thousands from 
Mexico who come over the border with legal cards or illegally. Large 
numbers concentrate in California, the major fruit, vegetable, citrus, 
and grape growing state. They begin at the southernmost farms in Cali- 
fornia and other southwest states bordering with Mexico and follow the 
crops northward as they ripen, on to the Canadian border. Many drive 
rickety cars, taking their families along to make the most of the season 
so they could survive through the winter months. 

Their “homes’’ from crop to crop are the shacks the growers provide 
tor them while on the job. Most often the pigsty conditions of those 
shacks explode into scandals and newspaper exposures. The laws for 
inspection of those shacks, and requiring provision of elementary 
conditions, are hardly enforced. On occasions, however, the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s inspectors disclose the use of children in field work. 
Bur the practice goes on because earnings of farm workers are so low 
many involve their children. The large growers are usually most 
influential politically in the farm counties of states, assuring for them- 
selves the most favored conditions for exploiting the families of farm 
workers. 

The farm workers are also victims of ruthless labor contractors who 
gather them up and supply them to growers at so much per head for 
their service. They engage in the illegal traffic of farm workers from 
Mexico, also at a price per head. The “illegals’’ are especially desired 
by growers because they have the club of deportation over them 
Annually, immigration agents round up about 800,000 “illegals” and 
send them back across the border. The process is repeated the next 
season. The “illegals” are only a shade worse off than those who have 
legal entry or have U.S. citizenship. 

Until recently there was hardly any legislation to protect the rights 
of farm workers. What little of such protection is now on the law books 
is still discriminatory with little enforcement because of the grower 
influence m the farm areas. But no small share of the shame falls on the 
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Auditing Commission. The union has 90,005 primary (local) units over 
the vast area of the U.S.S.R. From 60 to 70 percent of the dues money 

remains with the local body. . .... 

The major effectiveness of the union is through its many-raillion 
army of volunteers active in the numerous committees as in the indust- 
rial unions, watching and checking on enforcement of every phase : of 
workers’ rights. The number of members involved in the union s many 
committees come to a total of 4,500,000 report the leaders of the 
Agricultural Workers’ Union. Just safety inspection, for examp , 

involves 498,608 members. . far mnrp 

The annual agreement negotiations of the union affect tar more 
workers than those on the farms. The agreements cover all food 
processing, construction work, and mechanical work, transportation, 
farm laboratories, all the scientists in the work and thesemce 
employees of the farm communities in stores, white collar staff*, etc. 

It’sall one union, with no jurisdictional conflicts with other union.. 

There are no bureaucracies like the one headed by Fitzsimmons, whose 
“wage’ is $156,250 a year, plus. The leaders of the Agricultural 
Workers’ Union get salaries at about the level of workers in skilled 
occupations. 

POLITICAL DEMOCRACY: 

REAL VS. FALSE 

On the 200th anniversary of the U.S.A. the almost century 
old labor movement still depended on the two old capitalist-run parties 
for political action. There is still no mass-based political party of labor 
But the labor bureaucrats around George Meany still scream that 
Soviet peoples do not have free political expression because there 

onlv one party — the Communist Party. 

The facts are the other way around. In the Soviet Union, accord g 

to the Constitution, Article 100: . 

“The following shall have the right to nominate candidates 
branches and organisations of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union, trade unions, and the All-Union Leninist Young Communist 
League; cooperatives and other -public organizations; work collec- 

tIVt Thus, while there is one party that gives leadership to the organ.za- 
tions through which working class rule is carried out, it is the unions, 87 
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nessmen and bankers, 17 women, and only six termed “workers and 
skilled tradesmen” in the Congressional directory. Of the 100 in the 
Senate, 65 lawyers, 13 businessmen and bankers, no women and none 
classed as workers or skilled tradesmen. And this is a Congress the 
Meany bureaucracy boasts was a big victory for “labor . 

The real returns for labor came within the first 100 days after the 
election as even some very modest reforms in the labor law the unions 
expected were defeated and the Carter administration “forgot its 
promises of job-making economic measures while the military bud- 
get, far from the promised reduction, was increased by a substantial 
amount. 

While the unions in the U.S. work through two parties, it is not from 
unions, farm organizations or any other organizations that the candi- 
dates are nominated, so the workers wind up with nothing. The whole 
scheme is a swindle. It is the U.S. unions that lack political indepen- 
dence. When the AFL-CIO leaders scream it is the Soviet unions that 
are not independent, they are merely trying to cover up their own 
subservience to capitalist politics. 

Actually, all legislators of the U.S.S.R. are of workers and farmers 
families, because there aren’t any private business people or lawyers 
representing business corporations, the type who most often constitute 
a majority of members of the U.S. Congress. Soviet statistics generally 
class full-time functionaries of the Communist Party separately, as they 
do, managers, technicians, scientists or other intellectuals, actors and 
such. But all have incomes only through wages or pensions. There is no 
other income in the U.S.S.R. It is hard to find people in the U.S.S.R., 
whether in professions or full-time functionaries in organizations, who 
have not had an earlier period of work in a plant or in services. The 
blue-collar worker is held in highest esteem. 

Equally false is the claim of capitalist propagandists that the noisy 
election campaigns, with those of U.S. the noisiest, are an expression of 
“democracy”. In the first place, it is the candidate or party with most 
dollars who can make the most noise and provide the theatricals, get the 
most TV time and other such schemes for attracting people and votes. 

Does that prove that the party or candidate with most money are more 
deserving of the people’s vote? Secondly, there are no enforced ethics 
in capitalist campaigns that prohibit false charges, personal insults, 
untruthful claims and trickery to deceive voters. Thirdly, a capitalist 
party candidate can promise the moon, but there is practically no way 
to bring him to an accounting during his term or to remove him. 89 
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problems of the Soviets from the Supreme to the local. The big majority 
are from the work. locations in city and farm. It is through such con- 
tinued relation of the people and. their elected bodies that makes elect- 
ion programs a reality. The requirement of periodic accountings by 
deputies of their responsibilities and work, before meetings in 1975, 
brought a total attendance of about 50 million persons. Although 
hardly any money is spent in election campaigns, more than 126 mil- 
lion persons attended some 2,000,000 meetings during the nominations 
and elections in 1975. Such statistics are kept in the Soviet Union 
because they are truly the measure of socialist democracy. 

Within this entire organized framework of socialist democracy is the 
leadership of the Communist Party, which is also mainly of industrial 
and farm workers. The Communist Party is in no way a comparison to 
the parties of bourgeois democracy in the U.S. or other capitalist 
countries. The Communist Party expresses the historic sum of revolu- 
tionary working-class experience in struggle, theory and in building a 
socialist society. It is guided by the teachings of Marx, Engels and 
Lenin on what a vanguard party should be like. It unites the most 
dedicated members of the working class in town and country, and also 
in the intellectual, art, technological and academic professions. It is the 
Party’s role, through its members in the Soviets, peoples' associations, 
unions, cooperatives and all sectors of life, to guide and assure the 
advancement of all along the socialist road. 

That system of democracy differs very much from bourgeois de- 
mocracy as it is practised. As Lenin stated, “Proletarian democracy is 
a million times more democratic than any bourgeois democracy; 
Soviet power is a million times more democratic than the most democ- 
ratic bourgeois republic.” 

The. widespread acceptance for generation of bourgeois democracy 
as though it were some permanent fixed final concept of democracy, has 
been discredited in recent years. In large measure that is due to the fact 
that the earlier lofty bourgeois democratic postulates are hardly in 
evidence in practice. The trend is towards a much higher form of 
democracy, especially the way it is developing in the socialist countries, 
because it is the freest, widest and in the most resolute manner enlists 
all the masses in the task of government. 

The new Constitution of the U.S.S.R. spells out the election proce- 
dures in even greater detail than in the 1936 document. It provides for 
greater involvement of the millions in the direction of government and 
participation in public affairs. The Constitution states that the 91 


Communist Party of the Soviet Union is the “leading and guiding force 
of Soviet society and the nucleus of its political system, of all state and 
public organisations.” The United States Constitution does not specify 
a party as the guiding force. But for its nearly 200 years two capitalist 
parties merely took terras to rule the country. The working class was 
effectively excluded from real political rights or real influence within 
either of the two parlies. But in the U.S.S.R. the 16-m.llion-member 
Communist Party is a mass party with hundreds of thousands of units, 
in the ofiices, factories and farms. The dominant influence in it is the 
working class. 

The basic experience in two hundred years with U.S. bourgeois 
democracy is that its politics is like two connected prisons. You may 
shift from' one to the other, but you cannot get out. Its system is far 
behind all other major bourgeois democracies. But for the more than 90 
years since formation of the American Federation of Labor (now AFL- 
CIO) the organized labor movement was tied to this political fraud. The 
Meanys fought most bitterly proposals for even a labor-farmer party 
similar to the British. 


LABOR LAW IN TWO WORLDS 


How secure is a law protecting the right of workers? This is 
a key question to union members of the United States. To Soviet 
workers it may appear strange to put such a question because in more 
than 60 years of Sc . iet power there has never been repeal or emascula- 
tion of a law protecting the rights of workers. If a change took place it 
was always an improvement. There is no such security in capitalist 
countries as demonstrated in U.S. history. 

American workers, usually with the support of other sections of the 
common people, have always had to wage long, hard and often bloody 
struggles to gain concessions. But those concessions were secure only as 
long as the organized strength of the workers and readiness to renew 
struggle, persisted. Once the struggle subsided, reaction mounts a coun- 
terdrive, usually for amendments to weaken or nullify what the workers 
had won. Other ways to get the same result, is pressure on the courts 
to issue a ruling that declares legal concessions invalid, or interpretation 
that weakens effectiveness of the legal gain by the workers. Such ha\ c 
been the ups and downs in the experience of the U.S. workers with the 
bourgeois-democratic legal system since the early days o! the republic. 
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1959. In the course of 30 years since the Taft-Hartley Act was enacted 
the workers of the United States made some headway in unionization. 
But in terms of percentage of the numerically increased workforce, the 
unions of the U.S. were kept to below a fourth of the rate of unioniza- 
tion, down from 34 per cent unionization achieved in the organizing 
drives between 1937 and 1946, as U.S. Department of Labor statistics 
show. 

U.S. history is a succession of such stories. Civil rights struggles of 
the Black people, with the support of the more advanced whites, in the 
fifties and sixties, brought two major victories: the Supreme Court’s 
ruling in 1954 ordering school desegregation and the Civil Rights Act 
passed by Congress in 1964. The usual counterdrive to reverse the 
victories followed, both through violent ways by racist organizations 
and legal challenges. A whole generation after the court’s school ruling, 
racist mobs are still trying to prevent desegregation, as the most recent 
violence in Boston, “the cradle of the American Revolution” and in 
other cities, shows. As for the Civil Rights Act, there is a general trend 
both in government practice and some court rulings, to retreat from it. 
The naming by President Carter of Griffin Bell, with a long racist 
record, as U.S. Attorney General, is an indication of what’s taking 
place. A major current approach for weakening the law is under the 
slogan “discrimination in reverse”. Many cases coming before courts 
on the claim that it is the Blacks who have too many rights and whites 
are the “victims” of discrimination. 

The problem of safety in coal mines has been an issue since coal 
mining began in the United States. An annual average of 2,000 died in 
coal accidents as late as the thirties. New technology reduced drastically 
the number of coal miners but the rate of death per million tons mined 
did not decline much. For many years later fatalities ran about 1,000 
a year. The coal states had safety laws of a sort, but the influence of the 
mine owners politically made a mockery of inspection, and the number 
of inspectors was so low that real inspection was impossible, even if 
well-intentioned. Bribery, of course, was also a factor. The United Mine 
Workers had been demanding a federal safety law for many years, 
believing that if inspection was under Washington authority the 
influence of the mine owners would decline. That was an illusion, the 
law was very weak. It took a disaster in a West Virginia mine in 1968 
and strikes to force passage of a stronger law. But by that time, as many 
miners were killed in U.S. coal mines since statistics were kept as are 
members of the United Mine Workers today— 100, GOO. 


An endless problem that has been plaguing the workers of the 
United States is the identification of occupational diseases and thui 
dangers. Laws in that field are general and vague. Enforcement has been 
weak if at all. Onlv recently, with development of medical science have 
many of the occupational diseases and dangers been pinpointed. But 
where profits are involved it takes hitter struggles to force recognition 
bv employers of the disclosures of science. One such example concerns 
the commonly called “Black Lung” disease among coal miners. It s an 
old story and was known since the earliest days of coal mining. But with 
the newest most advanced coal mining machinery that tears into the 
coal seam with greater force and speed, coal dust pollutes the mine a 
a much greater rate and it is of finer type dust. too. Miners continued 
to die in large numbers, or were forced to retire long before the pensio- 
nable age of 65. Many with “Black Lung could hardly expect to live 
to 65 Several years ago a law declaring “Black Lung a disease that is 
pensionable as an occupational ailment was enacted. But it took a long 
strike of 40,000 West Virginia miners and struggles in other coal- 
mining states before Congress acted. In this case, too, employers chal- 
lenged the law’s legality. It took time before miners with the disease 

actually saw pensions. . . „ , 

To make matters worse for discrimination victims was the long- 
practised system in the industry designating lines ol promotion and 
seniority on the basis of “Black Jobs '. ■'Women s Jobs" and such 
A Black worker on coke ovens, no matter how long on the job, cou d 
not even hope to get out of the “line”, into more skilled and more desi- 
rable jobs. Only recently have the courts declared that the piactice of 
discrimination must be discontinued. But the occupational health ques- 
tion is still far from settled. . . . 

The above few examples illustrate conditions, Soviet workers hear 
of with amazement. Soviet law, usually drafted with active participation 
of the unions, is specific and clear on matters affecting labor protection 
Thousands of factory and office trade union committees and special 
institutes and laboratories are strictly watching tor safety violations in 
any form. The union safety inspector can stop operation of any equip- 
ment any time an unsafe or unhealthful situation arises. This is no 
subject to any delays or appeals to courts. The factory management 
must comply until the danger is eliminated. A member ol the United 
Mine Workers, on a U.S. government commission to study saletv 
conditions in Soviet coal mines, described with amazement what the 
commission saw in safety provisions, medical care in Soviet mines, the 5 


means for reducing dust and other experience that should be applied in 
U.S. mines. The union’s United Mine Workers Journal published his 
report. The first 200 Soviet coal mines have already been shifted to the 
planned 30-hour week. 

As already noted, workers in underground occupations can retire 
at 50, get longer vacations and treatment at sanatoria for 24 days, 
like the one under mine union supervision I saw in Sochi. Also attach- 
ed to mine areas are the over-night health centers, where miners who 
show tendencies of an ailment, can be treated for 24 days in hours off 
their regular work time. 

In the United States each union negotiates its own contracts and gets 
what it can on the basis of its strength — be it on wages, safety, sanita- 
tion, rest periods or anything else. So you have a great assortment of 
provisions in contracts. But in the Soviet Union decisions on such 
matters depend on a combination of workers’ experience and sugges- 
tions, medical, laboratory tests and research with the best results 
possible, applicable equally to all workers facing the problem. There is 
no differentiation, no discrimination, no association of employers 
armed with money and staffs of lawyers, journalists, even doctors and 
scientists they can buy, to campaign against labor protection. Why, for 
example, should a right to a vacation depend on how strong a group 
of workers may be to get it? Or a right to health insurance be subject 
to strength? 

There is no national health law in the United States. A person must 
either pay the very high cost of doctors' and hospital cqre, or pay for 
the very costly health plans to privately owned insurance firms. But 
there are some unions, among the stronger ones, that are able to nego- 
tiate for employer-paid health insurance. In any case, those health 
plans vary. Some are worthless for the little they provide. Most cover 
only part of the cost of a visit to a doctor, per day in a hospital or for 
surgery. Some provide only care for the worker, but not the rest of the 
family. And there are some unions with fairly all-inclusive health plans 
paid by the employer. 

Why should there be a differential in treatment of workers on so vital 
an aspect of life as health care? Is a worker and his or her family not 
entitled to health care whether member of weak or strong unions, or 
employed by an unorganized industry? There is no such inequality in 
the Soviet Union. There has always been completely free medical care 
for all. There are no big insurance'companies to squeeze hig profits out 
96 of the health business, nor manufacturers of medicines and medical 
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able to get the National Health Law the unions have demanded for 

SW ' Every company usually depends on its especially hired advisers for 
‘‘effidency-on ways to get the most out of workers at the least amount 
of wages/through countless schemes. There arc many texts on th 

“"fflSSc sw i n d I e s ’th a t Vmplo y e rs have Priced _ years 

scandalous 6 has^his game of cheating the workers become that a con- 
gressional body had to investigate the gigantic steal. This led t0 a 
passage of a law partially protecting workers with some regulation of 

th %7pp n o S se n a S plant deteriorates technologically and the owners find it 
establishments, or retrained for other occupations, without loss of pay. 97 


If they must shift residence, homes are provided. Such protection exists 
in Soviet law, but not in the United States. 

Since the earliest days of U.S. industry, workers have been plagued 
by the “job-run-away” menace. Many unions came to a disastrous end 
because of the menace. Hardly a day passes in the United States but 
some company decides to relocate its plant, goes out of business, or 
goes bankrupt’. Scheming for ever higher profits, some companies are 
attracted to locations where local administrations offer tax-free condi- 
tions. protection from unions, where unorganized and much cheaper 
labor is predominant. For years the trend has been for shifting of 
company plants from the more organized northern areas to the non- 
union southern towns. That is still the trend. In more recent years this 
trend has been supplemented by the rush of companies to South Korea, 
Taiwan, Hong Kong and across the border to Mexico. A widespread 
struggle in the U.S. today is against this runaway evil and its hundred 
variations, like closing up a department of a plant and contracting the 
work out to companies that are not unionized and give a cheaper esti- 
mate. Shifting work to other plants of the same corporation if some 
signs towards unionization are in evidence among the workers, is 
another. 

In all such situations the companies have absolutely no obligation 
under the law to their employees. Some unions chase after a run-away 
company to try to organize the workers at the new location, but it is a 
very expensive and often questionable undertaking. The consequences 
for the workers are often very tragic. Employers usually make known 
a shutdown the last week. Newspaper employees find out they are out 
of jobs the day the paper has a front page announcement it is the last. 

The plant runaway is even more serious than the common layoffs. 
In the latter case the’ workers have hopes of being called back when 
business resumes. The sudden runaway hits the workers like an explo- 
sion, many stranded at an age still long before retirement and pensions, 
but too old for new employment. After working for the run-away firm 
for 25-30 years, many employees felt secure, bought houses on 25-30 
year mortgages, counted on enough savings to take children through 
college. Suddenly, those workers see themselves getting closer to that 
horrible bottomless pit when the law provides nothing but welfare. 

What about the disputes and grievance procedures? In the United 
States there have been efforts since the turn of the century to design a 
way for handling disputes without strikes. All such efforts crashed on 
1 the hard rock of class antagonism. At times such schemes arc foisted on 


the workers with the help of the labor bureaucracy, but are not 
sustained long because sooner or later struggle breaks out. Workers arc 
also suspicious of arbitration of disputes because of the long history 
of arbitration decisions that usually give major advantage to the emp- 
loyers. 

' Most labor agreements arc not preceded by strikes. They may be 
influenced by a threat to strike. In the life of the agreement, most 
commonly three years or longer, the struggle still continues over grie- 
vances or over interpretations of provisions in the collective agreement. 

This is where the fury of the workers often rises to a high pitch. 
Contracts may provide three or four stages of procedure on disputes. 

First, with the department foreman, next, with management, if no settle- 
ment and the agreement provides, to arbitration. There is no time limit. 

Often grievances pile up into hundreds in the big plants, until the 
workers explode in a “wildcat” strike. It is then that talks between the 
union and employers become more serious and a wholesale “settle- 
ment” is reached, more often to the company's advantage. Grievances 
are usually over excessive speedup, unfair discharges, classifications of 
work, trickery on norms and such issues. In the unorganized plants 
which employ a majority of the workers, there isn't even a machinery 
for grievances. 

The situation in the Soviet Union is very different. There are no 
antagonistic classes. The workers are the masters. There is only a divi- 
sion of function with some men and women at the work bench and 
those who manage and also work for wages. There are, however, 
disputes and misunderstandings to contend with. So there is need of a 
union to protect the rights of workers and a disputes machinery at every 
enterprise. Labor legislation of the U.S.S.R. sets a procedure before a 
commission equally of union and management representatives. Having 
the force of law, the procedure provides, step one: the grievance must 
come up within five days. If there is no agreement, the issue goes before 
the union's factory committee and the decision there stands. But a 
worker affected, or the management, can appeal to a peoples' court, if 
dissatisfied. 

The management is often reversed in a court, especially in discharge 
violations. There may be a reversal of a discharge because, as the law 
requires, no discharge can take place without agreement of the union 
committee of the enterprise. 

Trud , the official daily of the Soviet trade unions, ran an article on 
Oct. 3, 1 976, by the Chairman of the Moscow District Trade Union 99 



Council, critical of both some managements and factory committees of 
the unions for failure to follow the required procedure on dismissals. He 
reported that of 741 dismissed workers who went to court in 1975, 269 
won reversals and backpay. That may seem a lot, but Moscow and its 
region has a union membership of more than eight million, 5.5 million 
in the city. The majority of conflicts arise because some factory mana- 
gers and union committees either do not know or neglect to enforce the 
rule that no dismissal is valid unless the manager specifies in writing the 
reasons and the factory trade union committee approves them. More- 
over, the law provides a discharged worker need not take his case first to 
the union committee but can go immediately and directly to court. 
There is a tremendous flow of new members, mostly youth. So there are 
many factory committees with raw leadership. A special school system 
was set up to train such people on the responsibilities of the factory 
committee and on legal rights. With 122.8 million members it would be 
a miracle if everything in the U.S.S.R.’s unions ran to perfection. But 
while in the U.S.S.R. the problem in some cases is to train unionists to 
use the great powers and privileges the law gives them, in the United 
States the problem is how to defend the interests and rights of 
the workers in face of absence of needed protection and the anti-labor 
laws. 

The Fundamentals of Labor Legislation of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Union Republics covers about every item related to labor protection, 
an ideal workers of a capitalist country could not even dream of having. 
Here is what one of the articles says: 

“Officials guilty of violation of labor legislation and labor protec- 
tion regulations, officials guilty of failure to carry out terms of collective 
agreements and labor protection agreements or of obstructing the work 
of the trade unions, shall be held legally responsible in conformity with 
the legislation of the U.S.S.R. and the Union Republics.” 

Not to be minimized is the immense education and publications 
machinery of the Soviet trade unions, with millions taking courses to 
upgrade their general education, upgrade knowledge in technology, of 
problems of unions and, of course, Marxist-Leninist ideology and on 
ways to make union programs effective. Bookshops carry a tremendous 
spread of books and pamphlets on union history and guides for every 
phase of union activity. There is a big library of guides on labor law, 
and they arc remarkably simple, arranged for popular reading and use. 
Looking at such a tremendous store of union ammunition, I think of the 
100 sorry situation in the U.S. trade unions. Many unions do not even 
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provide a pamphlet. On history, the U.S. labor movement depends on 
sources that have no relation to the trade union movement. You marvel 
at the gall Meany and his crowd screaming the Soviet unions are not 
“real". 

A HUMAN RIGHTS CONSTITUTION 

The new Constitution of the U.S.S.R. that received general 
public approval through the months of discussion and then was 
adopted by the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet on October 7, 1977, differs 
fundamentally even from the most liberal of the constitutions of the 
capitalist lands. It is the Fundamental Law for a “developed socialist 
society" in which “the working class is the leading force". The principal 
direction in the development of the political system of Soviet society, 
says the Constitution, is the further extension of socialist democracy, 
and, in particular, “ever broader participation of citizens in managing 
the affairs of society and the state." 

Throughout the document runs the emphasis on the increasing role 
of the public organisations, in the first place the trade unions. As Article 
7 states, “Trade unions, the All-Union Leninist Young Communist 
League, cooperatives, and other public organisations, participate, in 
accordance with the aims laid down in their rules, in managing state 
and public affairs, and in deciding political, economic, and social and 
cultural matters.” 

In contrast, the two-century-old U.S. Constitution does not even 
have the word “worker” or “union” in it, notwithstanding 26 amend- 
ments since 1789. Hardly any of the amendments but for the one 
abolishing chattel slavery in 1865, granting the vote to women in 1920 
and reducing the voting age to 18 in 1971, change the Constitution 
substantially. It is still a document designed to govern and protect capi- 
talist property relations, loaded with much vague, equivocal language 
and provides for appointment by the President of Supreme Court 
judges who have the authority to interpret the Constitution and give it 
contradictory meanings depending on conditions and interest of the 
ruling class in a given period. Thus, for 90 years after the Declaration 
of Independence that said, “all Men are created equal”, Black men and 
women were still bought and sold in the United States and had no more 
rights than animals. For almost a century and a half women were 
denied the vote. For almost 200 years the minimum voting age was 21 101 
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or higher. In 1978 an equal rights amendment designed to give women 
equal rights, still failed passage under the U.S. Constitution. It > s under 
the very Constitution that shoe workers were found guilty in Phila- 
delphia* in 1806 for “combination to raise wages”. For decades after- 
wards the right of workers to organize was under legal question. To this 
day, the laws affecting the right of workers to organise and choose a 
union are so vague that organisations of employers campaigning tor 
destruction of union rights exist freely and even get favorable interpre- 
tations of the law in the courts. Notwithstanding the lofty words in the 
U S Constitution on freedom of speech, thought, assembly and the 
press, our history has had periodic sedition campaigns as after World 
War I with the infamous Palmer Raids and mass arrests of progressives, 
and the McCarthyite drive after World War II. In each case such direct 
violations of what the Constitution provides were “justified by 
Supreme Court rulings. For more than a century since ^abolirion of 
slavery, the Constitution was interpreted to “justify” lynch law and the 
still continuing racist practices. 

The issue, therefore, is not alone the content of a constitution, out 
no less, under whose rule the Constitution is applied. 

The new Soviet Constitution is the fundamental law of socialist 
society where all traces of former capitalist economic and social re- 
lations are gone. Public ownership of the basic means of production 
is the foundation of the socialist system. Moreover, says the Soviet 
Constitution, “The state promotes development of collective farm- 
and-co-operative property and its approximation to state property.” 
The use of personal property to derive unearned income is prohibited. 
Only the free labor of Soviet people can be the basis for social wealth. 
The Constitution further declares that “socially useful work and its 
results determine a person’s status in society. 

The Soviet Constitution deals with more matters that are no concern 
of bourgeois constitutions. It declares that “the necessary steps are taken 
in the U.S.S.R. to protect and make scientific, rational use of the land 
and its mineral and water resources, and the plant and animal king- 
doms, to preserve the purity of air and water, ensure reproduction of 
natural wealth, and improve the human environment’ (Article 18). 
The state is assigned the goal of helping to “enhance the social 
homogeneity of society” by the elimination of class differences and of 
the essential distinctions between town and country and between 
mental and physical labor; of improving working conditions, safety and 
1 labor protection and the scientific organization of work; reducing and 


ultimately eliminating all arduous physical labor through comprehen- 
sive mechanization and automation of production processes. The state 
“pursues a steady policy of raising people’s pay levels and real 
incomes,” declares the Constitution. The foreign policy of the Soviet 
Union is stated in the Constitution as follows: “The U.S.S.R. steadfastly 
pursues a Leninist policy of peace and stands for strengthening of the 
security of nations and broad international co-operation. 

“The foreign policy of the U.S.S.R. is aimed at ensuring interna- 
tional conditions favourable for building communism in the U.S.S.R., 
safeguarding the state interests of the Soviet Union, consolidating the 
positions of world socialism, supporting the struggle of peoples for 
national liberation and social progress, preventing wars of aggression, 
achieving universal and complete disarmament, and consistently imple- 
menting the principle of the peaceful coexistence of states with different 
social systems. 

“In the U.S.S.R. war propaganda is banned.” 

Look for any of the above principles or objectives in the U.S. 
Constitution and you would not find anything with even remote 
resemblance. Hardly any of them can be found in the law books. 

The most direct challenge to the “human rights” criers is the second 
section of the Soviet Constitution on the “State and the Individual” 
dealing with equality, rights, freedoms and duties of citizens. 

Article 34 says, “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are equal before the law, 
without distinction of origin, social or property status, race or national- 
ity, sex, education, language, attitude to religion, type and nature of 
occupation, domicile, or other status. 

“The equal rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed in all 
fields of economic, political, social, and cultural life.' 1 

“Women and men have equal rights in the U.S.S.R.”, says Article 
35. “Any direct or indirect limitation of the rights of citizens”, says 
Article 36, “or establishment of direct or indirect privileges on grounds 
of race or nationality, and any advocacy of racial or national exclusive- 
ness, hostility or contempt, are punishable by law.” In contrast to this 
plain language, in the U.S. racist organizations function legally, their 
millions of pamphlets, books, leaflets, going through the U.S. mails 
without restriction; halls are rented freely to them for their propaganda; 
and racist lobbies function in Washington. 

Chapter 7 of the U.S.S.R. Constitution carries articles providing 
rights that are neither mentioned nor even recognized in the U.S. 
Constitution. 



Article 40: “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to work (that is, 
to guaranteed employment and pay in accordance with the quantity 
and quality of their work, and not below the state-established mini- 
mum), including the right to choose their trade or profession, type of 
job and work in accordance with their inclinations, abilities, training 
and education, with due account of the needs of society.” No bourgeois 
constitution can include such a provision. Permanent mass unemploy- 
ment in the U.S. makes the right to choose an occupation or profession 
a mockery. The general rule is that those who enter the labor force take 

what he or she can find. . , . 

Article 41 of the U.S.S.R. Constitution ensures the right to rest and 
leisure. It provides .for a working week not exceeding 41 hours, for 
workers and other employees, a shorter working day in a number of 
trades and industries, shorter hours for night work, and paid annual 
holidays. The U.S. Constitution is not concerned with any of these 
matters. And there is no law that provides vacations legally- Workers 
only have such guarantee if they have it in union contracts. Nor is the 
U.S. 40-hour workweek a reality for all. Large numbers work overtime 
which the U.S.S.R. law permits only for infrequent emergencies 
provided the union consents. Moreover, even vacations provided in U.S. 
union contracts are a mockery for many because of the high cost of 
privately-run resorts. But Article 41 in the U.S.S.R. Constitution says 
that the right to rest and leisure is ensured by the “extension of the 
network of cultural, educational and health-building institutions and 
the development on a mass scale of sport, physical culture, and camping 
and tourism...” As described elsewhere in this book, those provisions 
are a realitv and are under the supervision and the participation of the 
trade unions, with millions of workers able to take advantage at a very 

low cost. , , ..... 

Article 42 says, “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to health 
protection” through the tremendous world-famous medical care system, 
free to all U S. unions have been advocating a more modest health bill 
for decades without results in face of high medical costs that stagger 
imagination. The U.S. Constitution ignores this question now as it did 

two centuries back. . . , . . 

Article 43 of the U.S.S.R. Constitution guarantees the right to 
maintenance in old age, sickness, and in the event of complete or Partial 
disability. The U.S. Constitution ignored this problem. But by law U.S. 
social security provides pensions for persons after 65 or for disability, 
104 while in the Soviet Union the general provision is at 60 for men, 55 tor 


women, with lower age retirement from 5 to 10 years for miners and 
others in hazardous work. 

Article 44 says that citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to hous- 
ing. 

“This right”, says the Constitution, “is ensured by the development 
and upkeep of state and socially-owned housing; by assistance for co- 
operative and individual house building; by fair distribution, under 
public control, of the housing that becomes available through fulfilment 
of the program of building w'eir-appointed dwellings, and by low rents 
and low charges for utility services.” 

In practice, as detailed elsewhere in this book, it means annual con- 
struction of homes for about 11 million persons in each of the past four 
five-year plans; loans to individuals for house building on two percent 
interest, or less; distribution of the homes to occupants at no cost for 
life if desired, at rents never above four percent of earnings. This 
is unbelievable in the United States, where the Constitution just is 
not interested in homes, and where rents or cost of “ownership” of 
houses runs from a quarter to a third of income and the renters unable 
to pay face eviction: “owners” unable to make mortgage payments 
lose the house. 

Article 45 says, “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to educa- 
tion”, and this right is ensured by free provision of all forms of educa- 
tion. This provision is detailed to include state scholarships and grants 
and privileges for students, free issue of school textbooks, broad deve- 
lopment of vocational, specialized secondary and higher education in 
which instruction is oriented towards practical activity and production. 

No one can dream of such a right in the U.S. where higher education 
fees have sky-rocketed out of reach of many even on middle-class in- 
come. Equally important is the compulsory ten-year schooling, so that 
youths who do go to work after eight years, continue their education, 
with time off for a combined vocational and secondary education. The 
key in this guarantee by the government is that no graduate of general 
school or higher educational establishment has to look for a job. The 
job looks for the graduate. 

Article 53, on protection of the family by the state, declares that 
“the spouses are completely equal in their family relations. The state 
helps the family by providing and developing a broad system of child 
care institutions, by organizing and improving communal services and 
public catering, by paying grants on the birth of a child, by providing 
children’s allowances and benefits for large families, and other forms of 105 


family allowances and assistance." The U.S. Constitution is not inte- 
rested in such details as a family. The cry for child-care centers, with 
the support of the unions, has been loud for many years. But the few 
costly private centers that do exist are a drop in the bucket compared 
to more than 12 million children in pre-school centers in the U.S.S.R. 

So run another dozen articles guaranteeing Soviet citizens rights and 
freedoms; “the right to enjoy cultural benefits" (Article 46), “freedom 
of scientific, technical and artistic work” (Article 47), “the right to take 
part in the management and administration of state and public affairs” 
(Article 48), and “the right to submit proposals to state bodies and 
public organizations for improving their activity, and to criticize short- 
comings in their work”, with emphasis on the point that “persecution 
for criticism is prohibited” (Article 49). 

Other rights guaranteed, are “freedom of conscience” to profess or 
not to profess any religion, and to conduct religious worship or atheistic 
propaganda. The Constitution prohibits incitement of hostility or hat- 
red on religious grounds, and adds that in the U.S.S.R. the church is 
separated from the state and the school from the church. Also guaran- 
teed are inviolability of the person and inviolability of the home. 

Those rights are violated in the U.S. although there is some protec- 
tion for them in the Constitution. The disclosures of CIA and FBI acti- 
vities in recent years, of phonetapping, interception of mail, bugging 
and breaking into homes, are hardly in keeping with such rights. 

Of key importance, of course, are the political rights. The electoral 
system and organs of state power of the Soviet Union differ sharply 
from that of the U.S. There are no antagonistic classes in the Soviet 
Union, hence no political parties on class lines. There is no capitalist 
class. There are no small or large businessmen. The process of unifying 
all classes and social strata, the legal and actual equality of all nations 
and nationalities and their fraternal cooperation during the past 
60 years, resulted in the shaping of a new historic community of 
people — the Soviet people, a society where all arc engaged in socially 
useful work. There is no base for competing, hostile parties. The 
Communist Party exists for the people and it serves the people. Its role 
is defined in the Constitution as determining “the general perspective of 
the development of society, and the course of the home and foreign 
policy of the U.S.S.R.” It is the leading and guiding force of Soviet 
society. Its nucleus is the working class, because historically workers are 
the most advanced and best organized force in building the socialist 
system. 


Candidates to the Soviets of People's Deputies, from top to bottom, 
are nominated by Communist Party, trade union and Komsomol orga- 
nizations, by cooperatives and other public organizations, and by work 
collectives at factories and offices. The bulk of those nominated — more 
than two millions — are workers or collective farmers named at the 
point of production. The political test, naturally, is not influenced by 
glib oratory, questionable promises, legal skill and such, as in the U.S., 
but rather on achievement for the social good in production and effec- 
tive leadership in a given field. On the basis of the Constitution of the 
U.S., and the traditional two-party system, the working class does not 
exercise any real political power which is completely in the hands of 
capitalists. 

Candidates can be nominated only through the two parties, not 
from unions, shops, organizations or Black, Puerto Rican, Chicano or 
Native Indian peoples, women's or youth associations. Very rarely 
does even a conservative labor leader break through that political 
barbed wire. 

Most Americans, who, based on experience, view the U.S. Constitu- 
tion more as a historic document than a real protector of rights, may ask 
what assurance is there that the Soviet Constitution would be enforced? 

In the first place all the provisions in the new Constitution, all its prin- 
ciples and general orientation have been steadily developing and have 
been escalating to advancing stages all along the U.S.S.R.’s history and 
result from its great socio-economic and political achievements. All of 
its 174 articles are, in effect, an outline of Soviet life as it has already 
been experienced. In the second place, as the Constitution stresses in all 
its parts, the essence of Soviet democracy is the involvement of the 
many millions, representatives of all social strata, in all phases of Soviet 
administration and life, and strong encouragement for people to speak 
up and be critical, where in place. Such democracy and mass alertness 
is the best control and assurance that the Constitution will always be 
a live document, a guide for steady advance along a path that already 
proved itself to be right. 

WHERE’S UNION DEMOCRACY? 

The line of propaganda of George Meany and his followers 
against the trade unions of the U.S.S.R. is based on allegations that they 
are not democratic, not “independent” and arc “government domi- 107 


nated”. Then let us examine the facts: also, how “democratic’ and 
“independent” are the IJ.S. unions, Meany holds up as the model of 
“free unionism”? 

The basic fact, as already indicated in earlier pages, is in reverse. It 
is the working people that are the master of Soviet society, its govern- 
ment and its laws, with the trade unions, 122.8 million strong, a ma- 
jor public channel through which the working people exercise their 
will. 

The socialist system gives unions the influence and possibility of or- 
ganizing almost every wage-earner in the country, and the legal power 
to negotiate a contract for every enterprize in existence. The unions have 
the right to initiate laws affecting labor and union rights, American 
unions could not even dream of having. But most important is this: in 
the United States many unions do try to be independent of the govern- 
ment’s control, but the major unions that usually set the “pattern” for 
wage levels cannot or will not throw off government influence. 

The right to strike, the key and most important weapon of workers 
under capitalism, is restrained through government intervention in 
basic industries on various grounds as provided in the Taft-Hartley Act 
and other ways. Presidential intervention came to a point at one time 
when President Truman by decree inducted every railroad striker as a 
member of the armed forces, hence in “government service”, not 
allowed to strike. Workers in local, state and federal government 
employment, a substantial section of the working class, are legally 
barred from striking. It is only in recent years that they were allowed 
to join a union. In major struggles the government intervenes as 
mediator and conciliator and in that way substantially cuts down the 
demands of the workers. When that stage is passed, often with only 
partial agreement and some issues left to arbitration, the government’s 
role continues in another form: either by appointment of an arbitrator 
by the White House, if both sides agree to it, or for someone from the 
American Arbitration Association, consisting of persons in the very 
lucrative high-paying profession. The arbitrator, of course, depending 
on cases seldom renders substantial improvements for the workers, lest 
he be in disfavor for arbitration cases either by the government or the 
employers. Add to this the strikebreaking role of the government in 
many cases, and of courts in the form of injunctions, outlawing strikes 
or picket lines. Need we cite the many provisions of laws that outlaw 
strikes or boycotts in solidarity with workers involved in a strike or 
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are the many state and city laws to make unionization of workers more 
difficult. 

There is a government club over unions in the United States, not in 
the Soviet Union. 

The working people in the U.S.S.R. are organized most comple- 
tely on an industrial basis: every worker of an enterprize, from 
the most unskilled maintenance employee to the scientist in the labo- 
ratory, is in the same union. This ensures the unity of the workers and 
eliminates occupational disputes and jurisdictional strife, so common in 
capitalist countries. There are just 29 industrial nation-wide unions 
making up the membership of the Soviet trade unions, headed by the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). In the United 
States, the controlling group of unions providing Meany’s major base 
are for the most part old-line craft unions. Other unions are semi- 
industrial, covering only a part of an industry. A large part of the union 
membership is in industrial unions. But with the trend of departure 
from craft unionism, most unions today grab any workers they can 
organize without regard for occupation or industry, with the old-line 
craft officialdom in power mostly. As a consequence, workers of the 
same industry or monopoly are scattered among many unions. Only in 
a number of fields, notably in electrical manufacturing and metal 
mining, has it been possible to bring together the many fragments of 
organized workers of the industry scattered in different unions, in a 
coordinated effort to face the employers. In addition to the above 
chaotic picture, more than a fifth of the unionized workers are outside 
the AFL-CIO. Also, there are still some so-called “independent” 
unions that retain the old company-union nature. There is endless 
conflict between unions over jurisdiction, more than with employers. 

Local unions in the Soviet Union elect their leading bodies — 
committees — annually by secret ballot. They do so at the same 
time throughout the entire country. But those are not just formal elec- 
tions. They are called “election and accounting” meetings. The respon- 
sible officers are required to come with an accounting of the record for 
the past year and face the questioning and criticism, often very sharp, 
of the members, before nomination and election. That process spurs a 
continual renovation of much of the leadership of the local unions. In 
the United States there are very few local unions that still elect officers 
annually. Most elect every three years and many take five years, the 
maximum term provided in the U.S. labor law. Only some of the more 
progressive unions may arrange something like a meeting to hear 109 


nominees for union office to give a report. Most local elections, if there 
is a contest, take the form of electioneering through leaflets, exhorta- 
tions and such methods. 

The Rules of the Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R. provide that the high- 
est authority of the local union is the membership meeting, and that no 
decision, nomination or election at such meetings is valid unless two 
thirds of the union membership is present. For example, in its Dec. 7, 
1976 issue Trud, in response to a questioner, declared that the fact that 
fewer than two-thirds of the membership were left in the hall when the 
results of an election were read, requires another meeting with the 
required two-thirds attendance to hear the results. In the United States, 
on the other hand, there is no such mandatory attendance requirement 
to make decisions valid. Only a tiny percentage of a local's members 
usually attend the regular meetings. A membership meeting of about 
100 to 150 of a steel or electrical local of 5,000 members is not uncom- 
mon. Some locals may hold meetings quarterly or yearly, leaving 
everything to the officers and the executive board. Thus, the most 
important decisions of a union are often made at a meeting of five per 
cent or fewer of the membership. 

The maximum of dues in the Soviet trade unions is one per cent of 
wages. There is no check-off. There has been a recent published case of 
a district that started a check-off plan in the interest of efficiency and 
overcoming some inconvenience to certain members of reaching the 
factory committee’s office. The AUCCTU slapped the move down fast, 
ordering compliance with the general rule of the unions that dues are 
voluntary and payment by the individual worker directly is also a 
test of personal tie to the union. In the United States the overwhelming 
majority of the members have their dues checked-off by the company 
under the contract. The union simply gets one check from the employer 
monthly covering the deductions from the members. In view of the 
absence of active involvement in union work, very low attendance at 
meetings, about the only contact most workers have with the union 
is the accounting on their pay envelope of the assortment of tax de- 
ductions— among them union dues. 

A local union in the Soviet Union has tremendous responsibility in 
addition to those directly related to the production plan, wages and 
working conditions. All larger plant locals have Cultural Houses or 
Palaces, sport stadiums and halls, cultural activities, film showings, 
resorts and children’s camps, all sorts of educational activities, libraries, 
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membership. The average large local union in the U.S. has no such faci- 
lities or cares. Its property is usually an office and possibly an adjoining 
hall large enough for a shop meeting, committee or shop stewards’ 
meeting. 

The Soviet trade unions arc the most multi-national in the world. As 
many as 100 tongues are spoken by the members of the unions. But 
hardly anyone who does not speak the unifying Russian language. They 
are of many nationalities and ethnic stock. Racism in any form is a 
serious legal offense in the Soviet Union. As an American, I was 
naturally interested in that problem in ail the areas of the Soviet Union 
I visited and at meetings with trade union leaders and members. There 
is no evidence of any racist conflict anywhere. Those I questioned 
seemed puzzled that such questions should even arise. And it must be 
borne in mind that much of the U.S.S.R.'s population is very mixed. In 
the Central-Asian Republic of Uzbekistan, for example, going through 
the giant textile plant and agricultural machinery manufacturing plant, 
I was particularly struck by the types of faces at the machines. The 
Secretary of the three-million-member Uzbek union movement told 
me scores of languages were spoken in the republic of 15-million people. 
It is a different story in the United States, where the working class is also 
multi-racial and multi-national in origin. But as late as the fifties there 
were still unions that barred Blacks or Asians. To this day many of the 
unions that had an all-white history, still retain an all-white leadership 
at top and middle levels, although more than three million of the union 
membership is Black. Most unions do not even have a Black member 
on their executive body. Almost all the 1,000 delegates of the AFL-CIO 
Conventions held every two years are not elected but appointed from 
their respective union top executive committees. They cast the number 
of votes equal to the dues per capita paid to the AFL-CIO. About a fifth 
of the delegates usually carry enough voting power to outvote the rest 
of the convention. They are mostly the large unions dominated by 
reactionaries. 

In the Soviet Union, however, the procedure for the general union 
congress begins with accounting-and-election meetings, in primary 
units; meetings of workshop and factory organizations, and then on a 
district (like counties) level, city, region and republic-wide, [n his report 
to the 16th Congress of the Trade Unions of the U.S.S.R., President of 
the AUCCTU Alexei Shibayev disclosed that 93 percent of the 
membership attended the meetings that discussed the pre-Congress 
issues and elected delegates, and over 16.5 million took the floor. 



In the Soviet Union, 94 percent of the primary units (the 712,000 
local bodies) do not have paid administrations. Sixty percent of the 
district and city organizations do not have paid officials. This shows to 
what extent the work of the Soviet trade unions is voluntary, and the 
reliance on the maximum participation of the members in their work. In 
the United States there are, of course, thousands of tiny local unions 
with no paid persons. But there are thousands of locals, proportionately 
far more than in the Soviet Union, that have paid staffs and often only 
paid people are used to even distribute leaflets at plants urging workers 
to join the union. 

Full-time officials' salaries from top to bottom in Soviet trade union 
locals, are at about the level of skilled workers. And the rate is not much 
higher than local for leaders at the middle and top level of union leader- 
ship. To be elected to a union post is a much coveted honor in the Soviet 
Union. In the United States there are thousands of local officials who 
are paid salaries more equal to top middle-class level than to the wages 
of their members. But there are also large numbers, especially of the 
more progressive unions, where the gap is not as large. Most shameful 
in American unionism is the large number of labor officials with 
salaries equal to executives of corporations. Those are, of course, the 
most reactionary leaders. To give a few examples: Frank Fitzsimmons, 
President of the two-million-member Teamsters, draws a salary of 
$156,250 a year plus lavish expenses. He recently had a house built for 
himself priced at over $160,000. George Meany’s salary is $110,000 
plus expenses. Edward T. Hanley of the Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees, with a high percentage of members at very low pay, got 
over $138,000 in 1975. James T. Housewright, of the Retail Clerks 
International Association, also mostly with low pay, got $122,000. 
J. M. Calhoon, President of the 10,000-member National Marine 
Engineers' Beneficial Association, got $116,000 in 1975. C. L. Dennis 
of the Railway Clerks got more than $96,000. So the list runs with 
scores of union presidents and other officers in the range of $50,000 to 
$100,000 a year. While in the presidency these bureaucrats usually 
arrange for themselves retirement pensions at from half to 100 percent 
of their salaries when they leave the post. I. W. Abel, President 
of the United Steelworkers of America, till 1977 had his salary 
raised from $60,000 to $75,000 shortly before his mandatory retire- 
ment, so his union pension would rise to $37,500 annually. 

Also, a widespread practice of these bureaucrats is to put their rela- 
112 fives on posts at very high salaries. Meany, for example, put his three 


sons-in-law into high positions in the AFL-CIO, one of them, Ernest 
Lee, as head of the international affairs department. 

There is also much corruption in union bureaucracy, as periodic 
public exposures show. The much publicised case of Joseph Curran, for 
example. He headed a union of only some 30,000 seamen and used his 
dictatorial control over the union to designate a salary for himself 
topping $90,000 a year. On the basis of that extortionate salary, he used 
the union’s pension system to accumulate for himself the right to draw 
a sum of upward of a million dollars on retirement. His draw was cut 
substantially, however, by a loud cry within the union and court action. 

A major base for the corruption arc the assortment of insurance plans, 
and investment of union strike funds. In every such case, under-the-table 
deals are possible, through which the bureaucrat with power to make 
decisions, collects commissions and outright bribes. When some sort of 
sick and pension plan is reached with an employer, insurance 
companies make bids for the business, and, of course, pay to those who 
influence the channeling of the profitable business to the successful 
firm. The most notorious case of corruption has been exposed in the 
U.S. press and is still under government investigation at this writing. It 
involves the pension fund of the big Brotherhood of Teamsters. The 
fund of over a billion dollars is accumulation of the reserves for 
pensions of the union members. As in most cases of such reserves, the 
union seeks to invest them. Many invest in stocks of corporations or 
real estate. The Teamsters’ fund with a board of directors that included 
several well-known Mafia racketeers and gangsters made loans to busi- 
ness people, most heavily to Las Vegas and Nevada gambling-estab- 
lishment operators. It was found, much of those funds that are supposed 
to benefit the retired members of the union were deliberately channeled 
as “loans” to fictitious companies and never repaid. It is the rivalry 
between Fitzsimmons and former president James Hoffa for the presi- 
dency and the latter’s preparation to testify at an investigation on the 
fund’s irregularities, that brought Hoffa’s death in the usual gangster 
style. 

Gangster-style violence, even murders, over profitable spheres 
unions can influence has been almost a routine in earlier days of the 
trade unions. They still figure today in some areas, especially in some 
of the construction trades that provide George Mcany’s major base. 

“Tony” Boyle who inherited the presidency of the United Mine 
Workers' from John L. Lewis with an annual salary of $60,000, was 
found guilty and sentenced for life. Boyle organized the massacre of his 113 



rival for the presidency, Joseph Yablonski, his wife and daughter, in 
cold blood one night as they were asleep. His bureaucracy was finally 
ousted from control by a rank-and-file movement. 

How do some labor leaders manage to stay in power and use their 
position for crooked operations? Mainly because of undemocratic 
union rules that are so widespread in the U.S. and the insufficiently 
effectively organized rank-and-file alertness to combat such bureaucra- 
cy. It is in the unions dominated by corrupt leaders that the weapon of 
red-baiting is used most viciously. The method is to tag anyone in 
opposition, including those not even remotely related to Communists, 
as a “red” and a “danger”. 

Such are many of the union leaderships George Meany puts in the 
category of “free” unionism. While the Soviet trade unions, in which 
corruption is impossible, are called “undemocratic”. 

The attractiveness of top trade union posts financially, and the fact 
that union presidents both, at top and even in much at the regional-local 
level, are “king-pins” of bureaucratic machines, serves to perpetuate 
such situations, even to maintain strong-arm men to discourage opposi- 
tion. This is why, for many years, the average age level in the AFL- 
CIO’s executive council of 35, consisting of presidents of affiliates, has 
hovered between 62 and 65, with no member below 50 for decades. 
Meany is 85 years old, and only the 3rd president since the AFL’s 
founding more than 90 years ago. It is not uncommon in the U.S. 
unions for presidents to hang on to their posts to the late seventies or 
eighties with those in line to take their places hardly a shade younger. 
The issue, of course, is not age at all, but the young. The system in force 
in U.S. unions, primarily because there is no true democratic road for 
a change in most, amounts to an effective exclusion of younger people 
in leadership. 

It would be an injustice to the American labor movement to 
describe the above bureaucrats over some unions as typical. Even most 
of the conservative union officials are not in such category. But it is the 
type described above who make up the controlling influence around 
George Meany in the AFL-CIO. 

Why is such entrenched bureaucracy and corruption impossible in 
the Soviet trade unions? First, the unions do not operate in a capitalist 
society which breeds corruption. Second, Soviet unionism is most 
democratic, not “business unionism” widespread in the United States, 
in which those in leadership compare themselves to business executives 
114 and consider even their salaries should be comparative. Third, there are 


no crime and racket syndicates as in the United States who muscle into 
some unions and seize control to use them for criminal purposes. 

Fourth, most unions in the U.S. as yet do not have sufficiently orga- 
nized rank-and-file movements within them to alert the members to 
crookedness and combat it. In the Soviet Union, however, every trade 
union body from the factory committee up to the All-Union Central 
Council of trade unions have auditing bodies with far wider authority 
than the formal auditing committees controlled by the officials, as 
some unions have in the U.S. These Soviet auditing commissions have 
the right to look for every conceivable irregularity in finances, wasteful 
use of money, unauthorized expenditures, and are alert to all wrong- 
doing. Fifth, there is the Communist Party, with its units in every 
plant or work location where union committees function. The Party’s 
watchful eye and authority is a most powerful deterrent to any type of 
violation or crime within the ranks of Communist or any of the public 

organizations. . 

" Do violations take place in the Soviet trade unions? Is there 
bureaucracy? It would be surprising if there would not be in a mass 
movement of 122.8-million members. But the system is such that viola- 
tions and bureaucratic tendencies are caught in infancy. One need only 
read the daily newspapers to see how any manifestation of wrong-doing 
is nipped in the bud and severely dealt with. Every newspaper has a 
department for handling letters of complaints, suggestions, exposures 
and such matters. In some papers, as in Pravda, fzvestia and Trud, the 
department handling correspondence has the largest staff. Where action 
or an answer is required, the letters are channeled to the Party organiza- 
tion, Soviet, judicial, ministry or other authority concerned. Every day 
newspapers have reports of action on complaints, often of the punish- 
ment for violations, like reprimands, warnings, removal from office or 
responsibility, even, in some extreme cases referral of the case to the 
courts. Union officers who fail to take action against management for 
violations, like wrongful dismissal of a worker, are on the carpet. Trud, 
the daily AUCCTU organ, reported 670,969 letters in 1976. Pravda s 
mail came to 464,766 in 1976. Trud, for example, reported 1?2,075 
replies during the year from ministries, departments or union bodies on 
matters raised by readers referred to them. Also, during the year, 
correspondence and various contributions from readers that appeared 
in the paper totalled 6,325. Truer s circulation is 10.5 million; 
Pravda' s ten million; Izyestia’ s nearly 8 million; the youth paper. Kom- 
somolskaya Pravda, 10 million and Selskaya Zhizn (Rural Life) with 115 


about 9 million. Papers published in Moscow received over five million 
letters in 1975. Each of the Republics, districts and regions have their 
papers with relatively high circulation in 56 languages. There are about 
8,000 newspapers in the U.S.S.R., with a daily circulation of 170 
million. Imagine the staff it takes to handle their mail, for instance, the 
1,500 letters Izvestia gets every day. In addition is the 170 million 
circulation of other publications. Nowhere in the world are publications 
read in such great numbers. But what really staggers the imagination is 
that the U.S.S.R.’s press has developed into an expression of the 
masses, especially in the form of criticism, suggestions, demands for 
action, at times in very vigorous, caustic or satiric language. So institu- 
tionalized have worker and rural correspondents become in the Soviet 
Union that there are today 6.5 million of them. They are encouraged 
through a special magazine, The Worker and Rural Correspondent. 
They even have Universities of Journalism to train such volunteer 
correspondents. One in Moscow, attached to the Journalists' Club, has 
been functioning for more than ten years during which 3,500 graduated. 

And that is not all. On May 4, 1976, the Soviet press published a 
lengthy resolulution of the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union on further improvement of work with letters from 
working people in compliance with the 25th CPSU Congress decisions, 
which said, that all letters from readers must be given close attention, 
and all proposals or complaints brought before the concerned autho- 
rities. The Central Committee observed that during the period of 
discussion of the Tenth Five-Year Plan prior to the 25th CPSU Cong- 
ress, Party organizations received more than 600,000 letters. The direc- 
tive listed specific measures to guarantee proper attention to correspon- 
dence, stressing them as one of the forms of expression of Socialist 
democracy. An editorial in Pravda following the decision was titled 
“Behind Every Letter Is a Person”. How can any kind of crookedness 
survive very long against a network of such alertness? 

The most powerful force guaranteeing democracy in the Soviet 
trade unions, as in all sectors of Soviet life, is the active involvement of 
many millions. In the conferences I had with the factory union com- 
mittee leaders of dozens of establishments, among the basic statistics 
usually given me was of the total number in the union termed “activ- 
ists” — members of the many committees ranging from the “grouporgs”, 
group organizers at primary organizations, on up to the “fabkom”, the 
top union body at an enterprise. The usual figure of involvement in 
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workers. And that is about the rate of involvement for 122.8 million 
nationally. The count of involvement in public life is a vital statis- 
tic — whether in union, Komsomol, local Soviets or in the Communist 
Party itself. Such statistics are the key measure of socialist democracy. 
The world never knew such a rate of involvement — certainly not in the 
U.S. where for many years bureaucracies discouraged mass involve- 
ment as a way to perpetuate themselves in power. 

UNIONS IN SOCIALIST WORLD 

The basic principles, organized forms and activity of the trade 
unions of socialist countries in general are much like those of the Soviet 
trade unions. The other socialist countries have also achieved close to 
100 percent unionization of the workers as the following member- 
ship figures of the unions in the countries participating in the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance (CMEA) show. 

Bulgaria 3.8 millions; Poland 12 millions; the German Democratic 
Republic 8 millions; Czechoslovakia 7 millions; Hungary 4 millions; 
Cuba over 2 millions; Rumania over 6 millions and Mongolia 300,000, 
plus millions in North Korea, Vietnam and Yugoslavia and the 
122.8 millions in the U.S.S.R., add up to a massive part of the world’s 
organized working class. 

Each of those countries have their own history and specific features 
and influences that stem from years long before they entered the 
socialist path. Some had substantial unions under capitalism, others 
had hardly any unions. A study published by Profizdat, the Soviet trade 
union publishing house, titled “The Trade Union Movement in the 
Socialist Countries” (in Russian) summarized the characteristics of the 
CMEA countries' unions as follow's: 

They are all under the ideological leadership of Communist and 
Workers’ parties. 

All are built on an industrial basis: all workers of an establishment 
in one union. 

All are guided by the principles of democratic centralism. In essence 
that means all the” unions are centralized by one constitution, one 
central leadership, one congress to which the entire organization is 
bound from the local body upward. 

Discipline and adherence to the rules apply to all in the union 
regardless of position or rcsponsiblity one holds. 
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Rigidly observed are elections and an accounting to the membership 
by organs from top to bottom, on their collectivity of work; the extent 
of participation by the members in the life of the union; their attendance 
at meetings, conferences and congresses. 

“The intertwining of the forms and methods of centralism with 
internal democracy,’ - the book says, “assures close ties between trade 
union guiding bodies and the large numbers of union activists and the 
working people at large.” 

Democratic centralism is stressed as the way to assure collectivity or 
work and a close tie between the leadership and the membership and 
collective, not individual, decision of problems. Membership is 
voluntary. There are no provisions compelling anyone to join. This is 
evident by the fact that there is a small percentage of the workers not 

in unions. . , , . , . , . ... . . 

In all of the socialist countries, the unions have the right to initiate 
laws. All government decisions pertaining to working people s living 
and working conditions are adopted jointly with the unions or with 

due consideration of their opinion. . , 

The unions are the largest mass organizations and are a major case 
in the operation of socialist democracy in CMEA countries. Through 
the unions the workers are attracted for participation in government 
and are trained in the work of participating in the direction of the 
economy and social affairs ot socialist society. . . . 

The study notes four features that are generally characteristic in the 

socialist countries: 

1 The workers are trained for proper management ot tne 
economy, development of creativeness and for an active part in 
deciding production and other economic problems. 

2. They are concerned with safety, defense of the legal rights ot 
workers, improvement of working conditions, communal needs, vaca- 
tion and rest, health care and the organization of forms to control 

observance of labor laws. . . , 

3 Concern with development of mass cultural work, the raisin D ot 
the educational and cultural level of the working people, training them 
to a high level of morality and for a socialist attitude to work. 

4 International activity, developing and strengthening proletarian 
internationalism, class solidarity of workers of all lands and for unity 
of the world’s workers and the trade union organizations. 

As can be seen from the foregoing pages, the above characteristic 
118 of unions of CMEA countries have a role and activity that is much 


like those of the Soviet organizations. They all stress productivity 
and emulation in production. Leonid Brezhnev summarized the 
role of Soviet unions during his report to the Party's 25th Congress as 
follows: 

“The trade unions have the task above all of protecting the rights 
and interests of the working people, and actively dealing with everyday, 
social questions. But they would be unable to do much in this sphere 
if production did not develop, and if labor discipline and labor produc- 
tivity did not rise. It is precisely because our trade unions are dedicated 
to the working man’s interests that their duty is to show concern for 
boosting production.” 

Like the Soviet trade unions, the unions of all the CMEA countries 
have huge state social security funds, which has enabled them to create 
a ramified network of sanatoriums, various types of health centers, 
vacation and tourist resorts and bases, large chains of sport and 
physical culture facilities, children’s camps, pre-school centers, etc. 

As in the U.S.S.R., the structure of the other socialist unions have 
many commissions with millions of non-paid participants. Also, there 
is wide participation of the working people in various forms of pro- 
duction management which the Hungarians, for instance, call “factory 
democracy”. They also stress the participation of workers in societies 
of inventors and innovators. 

i Parallel with the economic cooperation of CMEA countries is a 

close relationship between their respective unions. The union represen- 
tatives meet periodically to exchange experience on safety, health 
problems, emulation forms, productivity and other issues because their 
concerns are very similar. There is also a relationship between workers 
of factories in the same field, mining, construction and other fields. 

The unions of CMEA countries had a substantial part in achieving 
during their 1971-1975 five-year plans a 46 percent increase of indust- 
rial production, a 28 percent rise in productivity and a 30 percent 
increase in per capita real income. The capitalist countries in the 
comparative period were afflicted by a deep crisis, especially in the 
United States where the rise in unemployment was heavy, production 
declined and the real income of the workers fell. In 1977 the national 
income of CMEA countries showed a seven-fold rise since 1950. 
Industrial output in the same period rose eleven-fold in CMEA 
countries against a rise of 3.4-fold in the Common Market. 

In 1976 CMEA countries produced in comparison with the 
i Common Market 49 percent more steel, 34 percent more electric 119 


energy and 77 percent more footwear; 3.5 times more coal, 2.5 times 
more mineral fertilizers, 3 times more grain and leguminous crops, 32 
percent more milk and 21 percent more meat. And they have far out- 
stripped the Common Market in production of cotton fabrics, sugar and 
other products. In comparison with the United States, the Soviet Union 
alone is ahead in steel, cast iron, cement, wood, sawn timber, oil, coal, 
iron ore, cotton, fish, sea animals and fruits of the sea, and in other 
fields. 

The CMEA countries have had a steady and rapid increase in trade 
with the capitalist countries. The share of capitalist countries (not 
including developing countries) in CMEA foreign trade grew from 24 
percent in 1970 to 31 percent in 1976. That trade with mostly Common 
Market countries has kept, it is estimated, at least two million workers 
of Western Europe on jobs who otherwise would be among the unem- 
ployed. 

Only people who look backward still “see” the world as it was in 
the years immediately after World War II. The new powerful economic 
factor, the socialist countries, is being recognized by many in the 
West — both those who look eastward for business and the trade unions 
facing ever more serious conditions under capitalism, and the ever 
greater menace of multinational trusts. But Meany and his supporters 
are still trying to make the American unions believe slanderous 
concoctions. 

While Meany and his backers shout against trade with the socialist 
countries and still scream in isolation from the world's labor move- 
ment against -the unions of socialist lands, unity trends are developing 
in world labor along an assortment of channels — against the multina- 
tionals, against apartheid, for peace. As was noted at the 16th Congress 
of the Trade Unions of the IJ.S.S.R. in 1977, the number of unions 
abroad with which they have contacts increased from 116 to 128 in the 
last four years. The unions in other socialist countries also have exten- 
sive international ties, especially with trade unions in African 
countries. 

The greater involvement of the socialist and progressively led 
unions of the Third World lands, in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion and other organizations and events of international nature has 
infused a steadily rising progressive influence everywhere. This helps to 
expose the subversive activities of the union bureaucracy in support of 
U.S. imperialism. The times have changed! 
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THE PLOTTERS AT WORK 

Now for the question we raised in the first chapter of this 
book: why has the top labor bureaucracy of the U.S. been opposed to 
relations with the Soviet Union’s trade unions since the birth of the 
Soviet government? Why are Meany and his supporters afraid to permit 
the entry of Soviet trade union delegates to the U.S.? The answer may 
seem obvious: as staunch supporters of the capitalist system, and for a 
unionism that supports capitalism, the bureaucracy does not want 
American workers to see or hear the truth of socialism or of the unions 
under socialism. That, however, can hardly be the full answer, in view 
of the fact that today the major unions of every country have official 
friendly relations with the unions of the U.S.S.R. except for several 
fascist-run countries like Chile, Uruguay and racist South Africa, 
whose unions, if any, cannot have normal ties with workers of other 
lands. 

It is Meany and his advocates who chose to be isolated from the 
world s labor movement. It is Meany who in February 1969 suddenly 
announced the AFL-CIO’s withdrawal from the Social-Democratic- 
led International Confederation of Free Trade Unions because, in his 
view, its affiliates were too friendly to “Communism” and were visiting 
the U.S.S.R. Meany’s rage exploded when he heard of developing 
trends in Western Europe towards a more cooperative relationship 
between unions of the world labor movement with establishment of all- 
inclusive European Trade Union Congress and the joint participa- 
tion of the representatives of the WFTU, ICFTU and the ICL in an 
antiapartheid conference in Geneva aimed mainly at South Africa 
racism. 

Meany’s action is ironic. He led the conspiracy, helped by the 
Central Intelligence Agency, to split off certain of the affiliates of the 
WFTU with the aid of some Social Democratic and the then CIO 
leaders for the formation of the ICFTU in December 1949. There was 
a brief cold-war unity in the ICFTU after its formation, but before long 
the conflicting trends in the combination began to emerge in the open. 

The working class pressure within affiliates of the ICFTU was 
increasingly on problems affecting the interests of their members rather 
than keeping the cold war alive. To Meany nothing could be worse. His 
demands that the ICFTU discipline its affiliates to get in line with anti- 121 
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Communism, as he termed the “basic” purpose of the ICFTU, grew 
louder and louder. Even the European Social Democrats became too 
“radical” for Meany, leading to the eventual withdrawal. In time the 
world-wide trend in trade union ranks to get away from the cold war 
affected even sections of the U.S. labor movement, with the withdrawal 
of the big United Automobile Workers from the AFL-CIO. There was 
also an open break with Meany's policy, especially his support of the 
Vietnam war, by a number of affiliates within the AFL-CIO. 

George Meany was among a group of very conservative leaders of 
New York’s building trade unions. That group included a sizable 
assortment of corrupt bureaucracies perpetuated in power by strong 
arm gangs. It was that type of circle that pushed Meany up to the New 
York State presidency. While Meany personally has been reputed as 
one who kept his “skirts” clean, he was a valued spokesman for the 
reactionary elements and helped maintain a friendly attitude towards 
them in the New York State government. The customary added percen- 
tage on construction costs to bribe labor officials went on without 
serious prosecutions; Blacks were excluded from most craft unions or 
limited to “tokens” with little or no interference from the state; and 
“labor” endorsement of the politicians in power was delivered with the 
regularity of elections. 

With the 1939 vacancy for the AFL’s secretary-treasurer post, the 
powerful circle which was Meany’s base in New York pushed him up 
for that second most important post in the federation with the calcula- 
tion that William Green, then past 70, would leave the scene before 
long and the all-powerful position of president would be open for 
Meany. But while Meany was to be frustrated for some 12 years, until 
Green’s death, it was in that period that he still continued his favors to 
the “boys" in New York state who put him so high along the bureau- 
cratic ladder. It was also in those years that he laid the basis for the 
extremely reactionary role he was to play in international affairs. 

An indication of Meany’s “father” role in that circle of New York 
labor officials was illustrated in a case when he was secretary -treasurer 
in the AFL, nearing the time he was to become president. Public atten- 
tion was drawn to his visit to Sing Sing prison where his old friend Jo- 
seph Fay, boss over the key building trade unions in New York, was 
confined for a long sentence. Fay was found guilty of taking a $ 348,000 
bribe from construction contractors. It was one of those ordinary pay- 
ments to some building trades bureaucrats for “strike insurance” — for 
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The Fays collected and the workers paid the price in terms of inferior 
working conditions and lower pay. Meany travelled to Sing Sing prison 
on two occasions in 1949- 1 950 to confer with Fay on efforts to try to get 
him a pardon and release from his long imprisonment. It was described 
as a favor to a personal friend. 

Intellectually, Meany wasn t much. During many interviews with 
him, writes Joseph C. Goulden, author of “Meany”, a biography for 
which the AFL-CIO’s office cooperated with information, the AFL- 
CIO president was asked what books he read. Meany, then nearly 
eighty, confessed to reading one book he could name, because he had 
“so little time” to read. Meany was just the right object for a group of 
extreme reactionaries in the old AFL, led by Matthew Woll, Vice- 
President, and David Dubinsky, then President of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 

Dubinsky then set up an office for Jay Lovestone where an assort- 
ment of agents and spies and U.S. intelligence men dropped in to give 
and get reports of alleged Communist activities abroad. This group 
“coached” Meany for international work. As Goulden writes, they set 
up the Free Trade Union Committee to ostensibly help Europe’s labor 
leaders, but actually to line up European Social Democrats to support 
a cold-war policy even before the hot war ended. Lovestone was made 
secretary of the Free Trade Union Committee. This group also drew 
into its conspiratorial den several leaders of the CIO, and bored within 
that center for their objectives. 

No sooner had the war ended than the Meany-Woll-Dubinsky- 
Lovestone group, with the close cooperation of Arthur Goldberg, a 
lawyer of Right-wing labor leaders within the CIO, began to trumpet 
loudly for a cold-war policy within the labor movement and for expul- 
sion of unions with a million members within the CIO that refused to 
get in line for the cold war. Those were the unions that stood for conti- 
nuance of the U.S.-U.S.S.R. friendship that developed in the war 
against Nazism. After two years of factional obstruction, with the help 
of the CIA and McCarthyist type government aid, the expulsion was 
accomplished. 

The story of this conspiracy in full detail came to public light during 
the 1966-1967 CIA scandal and the disclosure how the CIA used 
existing foundations, or created fictitious “foundations” to serve as 
conduits for financing an assortment of student, trade union, cultural 
and other fronts as covers for CIA operations abroad. Many union 
leaders were exposed as recipients of millions of dollars through these 123 
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fictitious “foundations” for payoffs to agents in France, Italy, India and 
other countries for CIA services. 

The CIA was then under Allan Dulles, brother of John Foster 
Dulles who was Secretary of State in the Eisenhower administration 
When the CIA exposures blazed out on the front pages of newspapers 
and over the airwaves, Thomas W. Braden who was assistant to Allan 
Dulles in the early years of the CIA shortly after the war.had an amcle 
in the May 20, 1967 issue of the Saturday Evening Post, then of a circu 
la, ion in millions. Braden boasted tha, it was he who conce.ved of 
the idea of piping CIA money through fake channels to unions, stu- 
dents and cultural outfits for intelligence work. Here s part of what he 

Wr °‘On the desk in front of me as I write these lines is a creased and 
faded yellow paper. It bears the following inscription in pencil: 
Received from Warren G. Haskins, $15,000 (signed) Norris 
A Grambo.’ I went in search of this paper on the day the newspapers 
disclosed the ‘scandal' of the Central Intelligence Agency s connections 
with American students and labor leaders. I was Warren G. Haskins. 
Norris A. Grambo was Irving Brown, of the American Federation of 
Labor. The $15,000 was from the vaults of CIA, and the piece of 
yellow paper is the last memento I possess of a vast and secret opera- 
tion... He (Brown) needed it to pay off his str< 

terranean ports, so that American supplies (Marshall Plan.— Ed.) 
could be unloaded against the opposition of Communist dock workers. 
It was also my idea to give cash, along with advice, to other labor 
leaders, to students, professors and others, who could help the United 

States in its battle with Communist fronts.’ „ . 

Brown was Lovestone’s closest pal, Meany s ambassador in 
Europe after the war and for many years since. He is still, at this writ- 
ing, Meany's “field man” abroad. The gangsters the CIA was paying off 
through Brown were strikebreakers used against the rapid post-wa 
upsurge of unions in France under Communist leadership. 

Shortly before he passed the money to Brown, Braden described, 
the CIA was in “crisis” because of lack of “covers in its labor 

Pr0 “IntC) S this^risis stepped Lovestone and his assistant, Irving Brown, 
continued Braden. “With funds from Dubinsky’s union, they organized 
Force Ouvriere, a non-Communist union When they ran out of money 
they appealed to the CIA. Thus began the secret subsidy of free trade 
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Braden had high praise for Lovestone and his superiors headed by 
Meany because Lovestone knew just the right people to pay for 
wrecking the newly-rising unions. 

“We knew that he was paying them nearly two million dollars 
annually,” continued Braden's boastful account. “Lovestone had an 
enormous grasp of foreign -intelligence operations... From the Italian 
and French experience, we set up networks of other international orga- 
nizations... Thus was the International Organizations Division of the 
CIA born.” 

At one time, wrote Braden, the CIA grew suspicious that the 
enormous sums of money did not get to the right places, apparently 
because the results didn’t warrant the expenditures. So, he went on, the 
CIA went to Lovestone's “superiors” — Meany, Woll and Dubinsky, of 
course. The reply was, “Lovestone and his bunch do a good job, what 
more do you want?” 

Subsequently, the CIA’s operations in the labor field were more 
detailed, of all places, from Meany's biography by Goulden that proved 
unpleasant to the AFL-CIO President. Goulden found in AFL-CIO 
records of the way money was channeled to agents in France; orga- 
nizing Force Ouvriere. He writes, $ 5,000 was sent them every three 
weeks with the “Jewish Labor Committee” set up by Dubinsky and 
currently the main organ of the Zionists in union ranks, as the “con- 
duit" on the pretence that the funds were for Jewish relief in France. 

Goulden also quotes Richard Deverall who was Lovestone’s agent 
in Asia, operating out of Tokyo, as saying: 

“Many times I w-as in Lovestone’s office in New York, one of those 
he got from Dubinsky, and a man would come in with a stack of crisp 
new hundred-dollar bills. Lovestone would sign a receipt for them.” 

Observing that he learned this was money from the CIA, Deverall 
went on, “and I don’t see anything wrong with it.” 

Fronting for the CIA, the Meany forces were especially interested in 
developing in ICFTU division in Africa with Irving Brown to head it. 

The European colonial powers, however, still clinging to some colonies, 
were striving to maintain a hold in Africa through neo-colonial ways 
and were not inclined to let the United States replace them. The Social 
Democrats stood behind their respective powers for that approach in 
England, Holland, Belgium, France and Italy. It was then that Vice- 
President Richard Nixon after a trip to Africa returned with a report of 
the possibility for the U.S. to step in where others had to give up. A 
British intelligence document of that time, exposed by Africans, quoted 125 


Nixon as reporting that the U.S. should even work to hasten the depar- 
ture of colonial powers so that the U.S., not known as a colonial power 
in Africa, could step in as a friend, “and the future of America in Africa 
will be assured”. The European powers, Nixon went on, “are irrev- 
ocably tarred with their colonial past in Africa. It is that fact that makes 
the U.S. heir to Africa’s future.” That exposure is quoted from a 
speech of Joseph Satterth waite, then Secretary of State for African 
affairs, before a meeting of African ambassadors in Lorenco Marques, 
Mozambique (now Maputo) calling for speedier action for the policy. 
“It is difficult for you as government officials to attack powers which 
are allies in NATO,” he said. “But there are other ways of doing this 
and one of them is through the AFL-CIO contacts in the African labor 
movement.” 

The policy of Meany and Lovestone on Africa was expressed in an 
editorial in The American Federationist of May 1952, with a proposal 
that was basically like the Kissinger plan, accepted by Ian Smith of 
Rhodesia twenty-five years later. The AFL called not for independence 
but “constitutional development” within the framework of continued 
colonial rule with representation to the “natives” and “gradual deve- 
lopment”. The model, for Africans, the AFL proposed, w'as through an 
amalgamation of Northern and Southern Rhodesia plus Nyassaland, 
under patronage of a colonial governor with some “natives” in the 
setup. The editorial was concerned over “communist turmoil” among 
the “natives”. 

As the conflict between imperialist powers sharpened within the 
ICFTU, Meany and his officers in 1962 developed their own interna- 
tional “labor cover” for CIA operations. In an arrangement with Presi- 
dent John Kennedy and Arthur Goldberg who was then Secretary of 
Labor, the first step was the founding of the Latin-American cover, the 
American Institute for Free Labor Development (AIFLD) financed by 
the government through the Agency for International Development 
(AID). AIFLD was set up as a united front of the AFL-CIO with 
executives of some 60 of largest U.S. corporations, banks and big busi- 
ness organizations to teach “unionism” to Latin American workers on 
the American model, of course. Meany was named President of AIFLD 
with Peter Grace, head of the giant conglomerate doing business in 
Latin America, Chairman of the Board. As the government millions 
began to roll in, an army of agents scattered throughout Latin America, 
ostensibly to conduct “classes” in unionism. Every three months, 
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operated by the AFL-CIO near Washington. That operation continues. 

Later the African-American Labor Center was set up with Meany[ 
Chairman, and Irving Brown, Director. Eventually a similar arrange- 
ment was projected through the Asian-American Free Labor Institute 
with Taiwan and then Saigon “unions” as the base. 1 

In August, 1969, Senator J. William Fulbright who headed the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee put Meany on the witness 
stand to question him on the operations of the three outfits that since 
1963 were subsidized a total of $ 33 million through AID. He sought 
information on what is done with that big sum of money and how it 
happens that so much is given a non-government organization with- 
out even an accounting of what was done with it. Fulbright placed 
in the public record dozens of published articles by correspondents 
of major U.S. newspapers and magazines, documenting the CIA cover- 
up activities of the three outfits headed by Meany. To all that Meany 
had no explanation or reply, just charging Fulbright was “helping 
Communism”. v 6 

With Lovestone the Director Meany’s bureaucracy had its own “in- 
ternational” for covering up CIA activities. 

Having set up his own “international” labor cover for the CIA 
jointly with big business leaders and handsomely financed by the 
government, Meany had no more use for the ICFTU. He even served 
notice of withdrawal from the International Labor Organization. 
Meany and his associates have long been in dispute with the ILO 
for admitting unions of socialist countries on his usual slanderous 
grounds that they are not “real” unions. This led to commissions by 
the ILO for the study of both U.S. and U.S.S.R. unions and pub- 
lication of the reports in two books circulated by the International 
Labor Office. Those reports observed bureaucratic operation in some 
major AFL-CIO unions and racism still practised in some of them, 
while the U.S.S.R.s unions were reported in a more favorable light 

The printed proceedings of the Fulbright hearings on AIFLD 
showed a sample listing of those present at one of the periodic meetings 
o f Labor Ad visory Committee on Foreign Assistance with Meany 

1 In 1977 the AFL-CIO Executive announced the formation of a 
Free Trade Union Institute to carry out work in West European unions 
under the pretext of helping them “to strengthen their ranks and expand 
their organizations’'. The real purpose of the Institute is to recruit agents to 
infiltrate the European unions and mobilize them to support the fight waged 
by Meany and the Pentagon against the policy of detente. — Ed. ° 127 



presiding. Topping the list of these “free unionists” was W. A. Boyle, 
convicted murderer, former head of the United Mine Workers. 

The above are just a few details to describe the image of those who 
so loudly proclaim themselves as leaders of “free unionism”. There is 
an historic and ideological background to this picture and the frightful 
fear of the American labor bureaucracy lest the workers get a glimpse 
of conditions and unionism under developed socialism. 

At this writing there is still no substantially based mass Marxist 
movement although the U.S. Communist Party made considerable 
headway in the recent period. Nor has there been in the past or present 
a sustained mass-based political expression independent of the two 
parties of capitalism, although for brief periods prior to the cold war 
there were some beginnings in certain states, notably in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and New York. 

Through the 200-year history of the United States the unions 
developed and became institutionalized under mostly conservative lea- 
dership as far as political outlook is concerned. Foreign policy did not 
figure much in union affairs. 

That does not mean the workers of America are conservative. 
Notwithstanding the conservatism of the leadership, the workers of 
America have a very militant history often of long, rebellious struggles. 
And that militancy continues to the present. The U.S. workers have 
generally held the world’s record for strikes. But it was, and still is, 
militancy for economic demands, shop conditions, and occasionally for 
political objectives related to trade and working conditions. There was 
always a minority, even in leadership ranks, for a more advanced poli- 
tical outlook. The biggest advance in that respect was for a number of 
the early years of the CIO in the late thirties and early forties. That 
trend did, indeed, have a substantial base. But it was McCarthysed and 
thrown back by the cold war. 

Other historic factors, too, retarded the political advance in the 
trade unions. For a long period America did provide opportunities for 
some people to get out of the working class, into the middle class, and 
even to reach the level of capitalists. This fostered illusions in bourgeois 
democracy. The composition of the working class for most of U.S. 
history was strongly influenced by the steady flow of immigrants from 
many lands, many languages, traditions and of peasant origin or others 
never in industry. This contributed to the division in the ranks, espe- 
cially with respect to politics. Many were not even citizens or had no part 
in any type of political action. Especially important was the fact that 


uiml the sixties a substantial part of the working class was in chattel 
slavery. Although there were expressions from some early unions 
against slavery, racism was implanted in much of the labor movement 
in its vital formative stage. Its harmful influence has by no means been 
fully rooted out today. 

Those are some of the factors that influenced the course and 
character of the U.S. trade union movement, especially during its first 
century, It was therefore a “natural" ground on which a conservative 
leadership and a capitalist ideology obtained a base. The struggle of 
Marxists and other progressives to turn labor towards class conscious 
politics was a struggle against an already consolidated influence and 
most often an entrenched bureaucracy. 

The American form of class collaborationism began to take on an 
organized form after U.S. imperialism took its first “gunboat diploma- 
cy ’ steps. The then founder and head of the AFL, Samuel Gompers, 
and some associates, joined with some of the major executives of 
corporations in the National Civic Federation (NCF) for a policy of 
settlement of struggles without strikes and the much cultivated concept 
that the interests of labor and capital are identical. The real objective 
was to ensure a submissive home front and support, as capital con- 
centrated for a place in the imperialist sun. 

The outlook of the labor leaders was largely influenced by the 
narrow belief that their craft unions could benefit by good terms with 
capital in exchange for ignoring organization of the mass of unorga- 
nized industrial workers. No small influence in that respect was the 
experience in Britain of that time, where some sections of the working 
class of English and Irish origin received favored recognition for back- 
ing the policy of an empire on which the “sun never sets”. 

r^ e bureaucracy under Gompers, continued under his successor 
William Green, was shaken in the thirties with an upsurge of class 
struggle and the rise and work of the CIO, its major slogan, “organiza- 
tion of the unorganized through industrial unionism". While the CIO 
was eventually absorbed through a merger with the AFL, its influence 
left its mark in some reforms: industrial unionism is more widespread, 
and the AFL-CIO has a political arm. Committee on Political Educa- 
tion, but only as an instrument tor endorsing and supporting the candi- 
dates of cither of the two capitalist political parties. In 1952. when 
George Meany rose to the AFL's presidency, the policy inaugurated by 
Gompers was in force and provided the base upon which Meany built. 

But as detailed earlier, he carried that position to a far more open and 129 
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aggressive support of imperialist policy, personally heading a labor 
cover for that policy. 

Mcany and his co-thinkers in the CIO, when the cold war broke out, 
embarked on an open and shameless drive to smash unions with a 
million members because they followed a pro-peace policy and were 
for continued friendship with the Soviet Union. Their anti-Communist 
appeal and “justification” for such action was the belief that the 
“American Century" was truly under way, that a U.S. “world leader- 
ship" would replace Britain's “leadership". Also, within the framework 
of this era labor leaders, too, would have a place in the sun, as many 
Social Democrats have had in the hey-day of European colonial 
powers. All the strikebreaking and smashing of progressive-led unions 
was for the “good of labor”. 

By 1955 the differences between the CIO and AFL bureaucracy 
hardly mattered much and with the masterminding of Arthur Goldberg, 
a merger was effected. This was the same Arthur Goldberg who had 
much to do with the policy in the CIO for expulsion of the progressive- 
led unions that were to be smashed later. This is the same Arthur 
Goldberg whom John F. Kennedy later named Secretary of Labor. He 
was named subsequently as a U.S. Supreme Court judge and eventually 
as the U.S. Ambassador to the United Nations, to keep the cold war 
going there. 

Ironically, the cry of the bureaucracy against Communists or other 
progressives is against “outsiders”, as they are usually labeled. But it is 
outsiders like Arthur Goldberg, and the assortment of historians, 
economists, “advisers" who are not of the labor movement, who most 
often inject into labor ranks the influence of the ruling class. And as this 
is written, with Meany in his 85th year, there is talk of Lane Kirkland 
as Meany's choice lor possible successor. He is another person from 
nowhere, whom no one ever heard of, when Meany picked him for his 
assistant, later for Secretary -Treasurer. 

Many years have passed since the CIO expulsions and the shameful 
subservience to the cold war that followed. Some born in those years 
are old enough now to be family heads. Much has changed in the world. 
A reminder of the “American Century’’ perspective brings ridicule. A 
20-year invasion of Southeast Asia at the cost of countless billions of 
dollars and tens of thousands of American lives ended in disastrous 
defeat for U.S. “world leadership". The prestige of U.S. imperialism has 
fallen in the world as it has among the people of the U.S. The rottenness 
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its Watergate, its CIA and FBI scandals, its Lockheed and South Korea 
type bribery practices, its economic crisis that seems endless, the 
extremely high crime rate, narcotic addiction and degeneracy in culture 
and other fields of life, is truly a sign of capitalism in twilight. How 
different affairs are in Africa where the Mcany- Lovestone bureaucracy 
worked so hard to take control. * 

The list of African countries that have declared themselves on the 
socialist road with close relationship to the U.S.S.R. and the other 
socialist lands, is steadily growing (Angola, Mozambique, Guinea- 
Bissau, Ethiopia, the People's Republic of Congo, Benin, Algeria, 
to name some). They do not want Meany’s “free” unionism, any more 
than Ian Smith s and Vorster's South Africa racism. Many countries 
in Asia and Latin America are shifting to a progressive course in friend- 
ship with the Soviet Union. 

What happened to the Mcany group's boycott of trade with the 
Soviet Union, even picketing of ships of the Soviet Union, by the gang- 
sters of the International Longshoremen’s Association? There is an 
intense drive for trade with the U.S.S.R. by the capitalist countries and 
the U.S. business people are not behind the others. The unemployed 
who need jobs are certainly not paying attention to Meany’s cries 
against such trade. 

Most ironic in the changes that have taken place is the changed atti- 
tude towards the Soviet Union and its unions, in almost all quarters 
where opposition was strong. Most Social Democrats of Europe and 
socialist parties have not supported the Vietnam war or the policy of the 
U.S. on Israel. Die unions they head now in West European countries 
have friendly relations with the unions of the U.S.S.R. Only the tiny 
group calling itself “Social Democrats — USA” now in the service of 
Meany and the most reactionary sections of the Democratic Party, still 
woik for renewal of the cold war, as is the Meany-backed union group 
they created in France, Force Ouvriere. 


THE REAL REASON 

Far more is involved than the traditional principle that orga- 
nizations of working people should have a fraternal relationship 
crossing all boundary lines and all social systems, important as that 
principle is, and as valuable as exchanges between organized workers 
are. The struggle for mutual understanding among peoples in the 131 
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interests of stronger peace the world over is an important task of the 
trade unions in all countries. 

For many years the foreign policy position has been deceitfully 
represented to the public as “labor’s” position. George Meany, as his 
predecessors, has been exploiting the long labor history of keeping 
foreign policy from the membership of the unions and preventing 
membership involvement on issues affecting international relations. 
This has enabled him, as had the bureaucracies of Gompcrs and Green, 
to limit union foreign affairs to a vest pocket operation. Expressions of 
international affairs from Meany, or the AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
were strictly an expression from the bureaucracy, in no way based on 
consultation or even a sampling of opinion at lower levels. 

On occasions there were digressions when the Meany group had to 
take account of sentiments that could not be ignored. But Meany never 
digressed from the basic line — aggressive support of the most extreme 
sab re- rattlers in the Pentagon and others who look towards renewal of 
the cold war as it was at its worst, and for ever greater arms expen- 
ditures. It is a regrettable fact, however, that the AFL-CIO bureau- 
cracy has been quite successful in exploiting the widely accepted tradi- 
tional dictum that foreign affairs is “not the rank-and-file’s business”. 
Even some more progressive forces in the labor ranks, who challenge 
Meany’s policy temporarily, as they did while the Vietnam war was still 
on, are influenced by that history. 

Leaders of unions with about four million members organized a 
“Labor for Peace" movement in opposition to Meany's support of the 
war in Vietnam. But when the war ended, there was no continuation of 
that broad movement against basic policy of Meany and the AFL-CIO 
that supported that disastrous 20-year intervention in Vietnam, and 
later repetition of that course in the Middle East, Africa, Chile, and 
other areas. 

The major weakness of the American working class today is not lack 
of militancy on bread and butter issues: it is the absence of involvement 
of the mass of workers and the labor movement in the struggle for a 
policy of peace, detente and a cut in arms. Turn to any convention of 
the AFL-CIO, and in the 100 to 150 resolutions usually passed, you 
will find sharp attacks on government economic policy, numerous 
proposals to meet the economic crisis, even the shorter workday, 
and reduction in unemployment. 

Then look at the AFL-CIO resolutions, or through every speech and 
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scream against detente and call for ever greater expenditures for arms, 
ever more billions for Israel’s armaments and arming of fascist regimes 
in Latin America, and other parts. When President James Carter was 
in the process of picking cabinet members, Meany and his supporters 
were campaigning for James Schlesinger, the most rabid of the cold 
warriors, for Secretary of Defense. 

How is it possible to meet any of the issues the AFL-CIO itself 
presses on the socio-economic fronts, if the policy on foreign affairs 
calling for steadily rising arms expenditures Meany's group supports, 
remains in force? It is hardly realistic to expect an economic revival 
strong enough to absorb many of the unemployed, end inflation, invest 
in mass production of low-cost housing, meet the crisis in the cities, 
improve education or do anything else along that line, with the lion's 
share of resources going for the non-productive military machine. 

The trade unions of the United States have no alternative under the 
circumstances, but to strike or threaten strikes, to wrest some conces- 
sions from their respective employers as they race with the inflation 
treadmill. But at best they can only keep up with the treadmill. Real 
progress and real wage increases are hardly in the cards while the 
Pentagon hogs the country’s resources and calls the tune. The sad truth 
is that only the pro-Pentagon resolutions of the AFL-CIO are carried 
out. The others are just so much paper in the files. Resolutions for the 
shorter work-week have been adopted by the AFL-CIO since the mid- 
fifties. In the early sixties a nation-wide campaign to start the 35-hour 
week was publicised. But it did not get off the ground. The plain truth 
is that the Meany group and its supporters in the leadership of some of 
the major AFL-CIO affiliates will not develop a serious struggle 
beyond just a race with the inflation treadmill. They do not want to 
undermine or limit the Pentagon's and the military-industrial complex’s 
drawing power on the country’s resources and taxes. 

You hear a great deal, with full justice, on the urgency of militancy 
and broader struggle for programs to meet the crisis, but the struggle 
for a real detente policy and a cut in arms is treated like a separate 
issue, if it is treated at all. The inescapable truth is that without a sig- 
nificant cut in arms, labor struggles on economic issues too face a dead 
end. Many, of course, are fully aware of this. The real problem, ho- 
wever, is not how aware of the problem many active in labor ranks 
are, but how much activity they generate against the Meany-Pentagon 
policy. The unfortunate obstacle is the old cry that American workers 
arc too “backward” and fight for only “pork-chop” issues. But it is 133 



not the workers who are backward. They do respond where organized 
and led for struggle. The real “backwardness” is the absence of ef- 
fective organized leadership for a struggle to defeat the Pentagon- 
Meany policy. The working class and the common people generally 
were incensed over President Ford’s vetoing of every economic measure 
passed by Congress and supported by the labor movement to provide 
job-making projects, cut taxes or otherwise give some relief to those 
hit hardest by the crisis. But there was no “economy” on the military 
budget. It was raised substantially on pressure by the same Ford ad- 
ministration, and the same Meany bureaucracy that has been critical 
of Ford’s vetoes. The AFL-CIO’s leaders carried the struggle no further 
than critical statements. They had praise for the additional billions 
voted for the Pentagon. 

There are signs of a developing opposition to the bankrupt Meany 
policy within the labor movement. It takes several forms. Expressions 
of open opposition to revival of the cold war appear to be moving. The 
1.5-million-member United Automobile Workers stand in its 1977 
convention resolution declares, the UAW “it determined to promote 
American security and to seek world peace through relation with 
the Soviets” and warns against “elements in this nation which seek 
a return to the cold war. They would have our relations with the Soviet 
Union dominated by fear and hate and implemented by arms producers 
and military minds.” The union urges President Carter to look towards 
cutting arms. 

As illusions in Carters campaign promises fade, there is also greater 
activity for peace and disarmament. Activity is also mounting for a bill 
in Congress for a shift of funds from the military budget to job-making 
programs. 

Much of the opposition to Carter's increase in the military budget 
is in the form of a developing movement against the assortment of steps 
by the administration to cut into the standards of the welfare affecting 
millions on relief and similar “economy” measures. There is also a 
revival for a national health bill and for a minimum wage increase. All 
such campaigns highlight the needs of the people that come in conflict 
with the Pentagon planners. 

The convention of the AFL-CIO in December 1977 was a 
convincing exhibition of the growing contrast between the top 
bureaucracy and the growing pressure for a change in the ranks of the 
trade unions. In face of the real problems plaguing the working class 
and the current intense drive of corporations to weaken, and even 


smash, unions, and the executive council's report of a loss of 528,000 
members in two years, the Meany forces highlighted anti-Sovietism and 
their usual back-to-the-cold-war policy. Most of the convention time 
was taken up with speeches of invited speakers, whose positions are 
fully in accord with Meany’s on world affairs- 

The AFL-CIO convention went through the routine of passing reso- 
lutions on many domestic matters, but there was no evidence of prepa- 
ration and mobilization for effective mass activity to give them 
substance. 

Another very important development is the emerging rank-and-file 
struggle against the bureaucracy around Meany. The very hot 1977 
election for president of the big steel union gave some indication of the 
trend. The vote of 249.281 for rank-and-file challenger Edward 
Sadlowski to 328,000 for the administration’s declared winner Lloyd 
McBride in face of an hysterical red-baiting campaign shows a. signifi- 
cant decline of confidence in the pro-Pentagon bureaucracy and there 
is much evidence to substantiate the charge of the Sadlowski forces that 
much of his vote was stolen or switched. The rank-and-file movement 
in steel, as in other unions, is not necessarily a clear-cut opposition to 
the bureaucracy’s foreign policy. But it was a factor and threw a scare 
into the Pentagon’s friends in trade union ranks. 

Besides, there is lots of evidence in support of the charges by 
Sadlowski’s supporters that the union bureaucracy doctored a substan- 
tial part of the votes cast for Sadlowski so that they were counted as 
votes for their own candidate. Although the movement of the United 
Steelworkers of America rank and file and of workers in other sectors 
does not clearly and definitely oppose the union bureaucracy’s interna- 
tional line, it frightens union supporters of the Pentagon policy. 

The growing' rank and file movement is expressed, above all, in 
more strike action, manifestations and demonstrations. The 110-day 
miners’ strike which began in December 1977 was a historic event 
illustrating the desire of the working class to change the situation in the 
American union movement. The struggle waged by the 160,000 miners 
demonstrated their militancy and class consciousness. On three occa- 
sions the rank and file rejected agreements which the leadership of their 
union had concluded with the coal magnates because they contained 
provisions which the latter could have used against the union. 

The fight conducted by the miners in the face of hostile propaganda 
campaigns by the ruling class and the White House attempts to crush 
the strike aroused the admiration of the whole American union move- 135 



ment and a considerable part of the American public. Their struggle 
demonstrated the activity of the rank and file union members, and their 
resolve to defend their interests. The strikers took over the leadership of 
their union and showed the working class what a union movement 
headed by rank and file members really is. 

The miners' strike had a big impact on the union movement in the 
United States as a whole. The Automobile Workers’ Union donated 
2,000,000 dollars to the action fund and the United Steelworkers of 
America donated 1,000,000 dollars. Many other unions, both AFL- 
CIO affiliated and non-affiliated, also gave the striking miners much 
financial assistance. Broad sections of the American public and, of 
course, the Communist Party of the United States supported the miners. 
The main significance of the strike lay in that it helped to spur mass- 
scale democratic movements in the United States. 

So deep and widespread was the popular dissatisfaction with the 
policy of the Carter administration, and the impotency of the Meany 
bureaucracy, that even leaders of some of the largest unions in the 
United States backed the demand to build a coalition that would free 
itself politically from the two old parties. Some of the opinions voiced, 
declared flatly for an independent political movement. The climax of 
that trend was a conference in Detroit in October 1978, called by 
leaders of the United Automobile Workers, attended by leaders from 
35 unions and 75 public bodies. Their common consensus was the 
need for a change. The dialogue on the issues of the conference conti- 
nues. That labor leaders of unions with millions met to discuss a new 
course in political action, was in itself defiance of the Meany bureauc- 
racy. The talk of new politics coincided with an economic movement. 
Also in Detroit with support of some UAW top leaders, a confe- 
rence of trade unionists from many parts of the country, initiated a 
united front, and organized continual action, for the shorter workweek 
as a major way to meet permanent mass unemployment. By the end of 
1978 the economic struggle flared up to new heights in opposition to 
Carter’s “anti-inflation” plan. Even the Meany bureaucracy was forced 
to denounce the plan as nothing more than new measures to cut into the 
living standards of the people. It sets wage raise limits considerably 
short of the steadily rising rate of the cost of living. But as the unions 
entered 1979, some of the largest, openly defied the Carter plan and set 
demands running substantially above its limits. 

Recent developments arc, in fact, a confluence of a three-pronged 
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government that represents them, more openly and brazenly than ever 
before; a growing mass disillusionment with the policy of both par- 
ties of monopoly capital and pressure for political independence, 
dissatisfaction and anger among the Black and other minority peoples 
cutting into civil right; the growing direct or implied opposition 
to Carter’s drive for greater military expenditures. 

Another indication that the growing opposition to the Meany 
bureaucracy is not confined to the left, is the view of William W. Win- 
pisinger, since 1977 President of the big International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, as quoted in the Aprif 11, 1977 U.S. News & 
World Report. He said : 

“Meany is out of step with the times. Those who are interested 
in their union have increased awareness, more sophistication and 
a pretty keen expectation that their union should be more militant 
than it is.” 

Winpisinger, who has long been in the Machinist Union’s top 
leadership, by no stretch on the left, concluded: “nothing much will 
happen until Meany packs it in”. Winpisinger must know, of course, 
that there arc several candidates in line for replacing Meany who would 
follow his footsteps in every way. Lane Kirkland, the Secretary-Treasu- 
rer, Meany s pick for the post, is certainly not a promising change. 

Winpisinger spoke out views that many hold even in some top 
leadership quarters. Many are disturbed over the “image” of the labor 
movement due to Meany’s extreme reactionary views and closeness to 
the Pentagon. 

There are some sections of labor that have taken a more advanced 
position, stressing the incompatibility of labor's progress with a conti- 
nued arms race. The most consistent for that position are the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen's and Warehousemen's Union, the independent 
United Electrical. Radio and Machine Workers, and trade union rank- 
and-file groups for which the National Coordinating Committee 
for Trade Union Action and Democracy (TUAD) are an "expression. 

The Communist Party has for years warned, through its periodic 
analyses of conditions, that the perspective for a better life cannot be a 
reality without an effective struggle for peace and an end of the arms 
race. 1 

1 See Gus Hall’s Report to the 2 1st Convention of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A. “The Crisis of the U.S. Capitalism and the Fight-Back”, International 
Publishers, N.Y., 1975. 137 




It has always come out for easying international tensions and for 
peace. This has been reflected in the U.S. Communist Party resolutely 
condemning Peking’s aggressive line, its treacherous aggression against 
Vietnam. 

There is a growing realization of the truth of that proposition among 
a widespread section of the population. This was shown by the follow- 
up of the sweeping popular movement that forced the end of the 
Vietnam war, by the repeated big majorities in the polls in support of 
the detente policy and for further advances along lines of the Helsinki 
agreements. 

The 20-million trade unionists of America are not apart from the 
general population. They are likely to show, if polled separately, an 
even higher majority for the detente course because there is relatively 
less reactionary influence among labor's rank-and-file. A long- 
entrenched bureaucracy ignores the realities and membership, and 
deceitfully presents an extreme reactionary position as “labor’s'’ view. 
The Meany group has thereby shamed the trade unions before the 
general public and the world, as it did by its support of the Vietnam war 
to its last day. 

At this writing, as the Carter administration operates in Washing- 
ton, there is a list of long postponed legislation to meet very urgent 
needs of the people, none of w'hich, to be realistic, will, or can be met, 
unless substantial resources are shifted from arms production. They 
concern the rising number of impoverished, now placed at 25.8 million 
people by the government; the frightful housing cost, now beyond the 
reach of many millions of Americans; the urgency of introducing a 
national health law, as the skyrocketing cost of medical care is at a 
crisis stage; the cry for a cut in federal taxes and the sales taxes; the 
crisis of the cities, many in bankruptcy or near it largely because they 
are tax-squeezed for the Pentagon; the rise of racist activity spurred 
on by ultra-reactionaries exploiting mass dissatisfaction; the crisis in 
education as schools bear the sacrifice for the war machine; polluted, 
choking cities due largely to inadequate or crippled public transporta- 
tion means in cities, and on top of everything a mass unemployment 
highest since the Great Depression. 

It may seem strange to many Americans, but a fact, that it is not an 
American President who advanced the initiative to meet problems like 
the above. It came from the Soviet Union, from Leonid Brezhnev, 
General Secretary of CPSU Central Committee, President of the 
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course, is not just related to the U.S., but is in the interest of the entire 
world, socialist, capitalist and developing countries. Brezhnev’s initia- 
tive that began with the adoption of the Peace Program by the 
24th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union in 1978 
has since rolled up a tremendous response all over the world, culmi- 
nating in the Helsinki Conference. 

In its foreign policy the Soviet Union patiently and consistently 
seeks more new ways of expanding peaceful, mutually advantageous 
cooperation between states with different social systems, and more new 
ways leading to disarmament, and steadily increases its efforts in the 
struggle for a lasting peace. Extending the Peace Program the 25th 
Congress of the CPSU adopted in February 1976 the Program of 
Further Advance of the Struggle for Peace and International Coope- 
ration, and for the Freedom and Independence of Peoples. 

We have also seen how Brezhnev had since tirelessly followed up 
with personal effort, visiting many countries, as he visited the U.S., 
meeting with heads of state, for further implementation of the course 
towards a world without wars — a dream of humanity for centuries. The 
general American public has shown a high appreciation of Brezhnev's 
initiative and work for peace. 

That effort is all the more needed in view of the unreconstructed 
cold-warriors in the world still waging a campaign against the detente 
policy. And the loudest among those who would turn us back to the 
cold war, and the cry for even more billions for armaments, are the 
circle around George Meany and the extreme-right group calling itself 
“Social-Democrats-U.S.A.", making up much of the service staff of 
Meany's group. 

So it is not merely the mutual visits by the U.S.S.R. and U.S. delega- 
tions. The problem lies in the attempt to perpetuate anti-Sovietism and 
the cold-war spirit so as to undermine detente and block the way to a 
world without wars. * 

Adherents of this policy demand a ban on Soviet delegations to the 
U.S.A., allegedly to support the -desire of the labor movement". Such 
demands are a threat to peace between nations and are against the inte- 
rests of the American working class. They are forward to help the 
Meany group revive the cold war and further boost the military budgets 
by putting a still heavier burden on the backs of the working people. To 
achieve these ends the reactionaries supported by the AFL-CIO 
bureaucracy launch anti-Soviet slander campaigns under the guise of 
protecting the “human rights'’ which, they falsely claim, are being 139 


violated in the Soviet Union. As the analysis in this book based on a 
study of the rights enjoyed by the Soviet workers and by their unions, 
shows, however, the slanderous concoctions are the work of enemies 
of peace and friendship among nations. Socialism turned the working 
people of the Soviet Union and of other socialist countries into full 
masters of their future and of their countries. Together with the trade 
unions of the other socialist countries and unions of many capitalist 
countries the Soviet trade unions have become a powerful force for 
securing a lasting peace and establishment of understanding and 
cooperation among nations. 
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